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Puerto Rico surprises a famous Puerto Rican 


cognize the man above. 


s Jose Fert 


n san Juan. 


r. He S VIS- 


ors. Even Jose Fert T. 

= was quite prepared to 
new schools, and new 
amazed me was the ne 

“loday there are over 15, 


ntsin the State University alone. The 


iskand now enjoys symphonic and 


chamber musk 


famous Festival Casals. And once again 


including the world- 


Puerto Rico has its own opera, ballet, 
drama, and musical comedy.” 

The More you see of Puerto Rico’s 
cultural rebirth, the more impressive 
it becomes. 

Housing projects produce folk bal- 
lets. Art exhibits crop up in patios and 


coffve houses—even in fire stations. 

When you visit this sunny Common- 
wealth, expect to be stimulated. A 
spirit of renaissance fills the air. 

Students from the United States, 
Europe, Asia, Africaand Latin America 
now go to Puerto Rico to study. Isn’t 
that significant? 

1961— Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 


666 Fitth Avenue, New York 19, N.Y. 
THE 
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THE MOST ENTERTAINING AND INFORMATIVE 
BOOKS ON HISTORY AND WORLD AFFAIRS 


SERVICE for readers who recognize and value their 
d links with the eternal human drama, The History 
Book Club regularly offers its members the most stimu- 
lating and informative writing in every important area 
of history and world affairs. Listed below are 21 typical 
selections, ranging from brilliant re-creations of the 
ancient world to illuminating analyses of yesterday's 
and tomorrow’s—headlines. By joining now, you m 
obtain any three for only $1.00 each (retail value as 
high as $28.75)—and save (with bonus books) an 
average of 40° ind often more, on future choices of 
equal calibre 

As a member, nearly 100 outstanding selections and 
alternates in fine permanent editions will be available 
to you at reduced Club prices, plus a small charge for 
postage and handling. You need take few as four 
of these during the next twelve months—and with every 
fourth purchase thereafter, you receive a valuable book 
of your choice free, as a bonus. 
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ENDURING WORKS BY LEADING INTERPRETERS AND EYE-WITNESSES OF HISTORY—AT SUBSTANTIAL SAVINGS 


287. GRANT MOVES SOUTH, by 
Bruce Catton. Through the critical 
Vicksburg campaign with the re- 
doubtable Union commander — 
“Catton’s best book.” The New 
York Times. LIST PRICE $6.50 


170. THE MASTERS AND THE 
SLAVES, by Gilberto Frevre. The 
growth of the fascinating ‘melting 
pot” culture of Brazil—seen in its 
arts, climate, economics, politics, 
races, religion and sexual practices. 

LIST PRICE $8.50 
227. VICTORY: THE LIFE OF LORD 
NELSON, by Oliver Warner. 

LIST PRICE $6.50 


289. COMMUNIST CHINA AND 
ASIA, by A. Doak Barnett. An ob- 
jective and sobering picture of the 
raw power now challenging the 
West. LIST PRICE $6.95 


261. THE AGE OF THE DEMO- 
CRATIC REVOLUTION: Political 
History of Europe and America, 
1760-1800, by R. R. Palmer. 
LIST PRICE $7.50 
260. KITCHENER: Portrait of an 
Imperialist, by Sir Philip Magnus. 
LIST PRICE $6.50 
245. A HISTORY OF MILITARISM, 
Civilian and Military, by Alfred 
agts. LIST PRICE $7.50 


242. CHANCELLORSVILLE: Lee’s 
Greatest Battle, by E. J. Stack- 
pole. LIST PRICE $6.95 


THE HISTORY BOOK CLUB. Stamford, Connecticut 


101. HISTORY OF THE GERMAN 
GENERAL STAFF: 1657-1945, by 
Walter Goerlitz. From Clausewitz 
to Romme!l—SO8 pages, 31 photo- 
graphs. LIST PRICE $7.50 
294. THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF 
THE SOVIET UNION, /y Leonard 
Schapiro. How a militant party 
“elite’’ seizes and exercises ruling 
power—from 1870 to Khrushchev. 
631 pages. LIST PRICE $7.50 


278. MEMOIRS OF FIELD MAR- 
SHAL MONTGOMERY. His out- 
spoken recollections, including his 
differences with American com- 
manders. LIST PRICE $6.00 
356. NEITHER WAR NOR PEACE: 
The Struggle for Power in the 
Postwar World, by Huch Seton- 
Watson. LIST PRICE $7.50 
297. BETWEEN WAR AND PEACE: 
The Potsdam Conference, by 
Herbert Feis. The controversial 
Truman-Churchill-Stalin meeting 
of July, 1945—and how it shaped 
international relations of the last 
fifteen years. LIST PRICE $6.50 
292. STONEWALL JACKSON, by 
Lenoir Chambers. 2 volumes, 
boxed LIST PRICE $20.00 


(Count as two selections.) 


244. FIELD MARSHAL VON MAN- 
STEIN: LOST VICTORIES. German 
Strategy in World War II, by “the 
Allies’ most formidable oppo- 
nent.” LIST PRICE $7.50 





265. WINSTON CHURCHILL: 
MEMOIRS OF THE SECOND 
WORLD WAR. Massive. new on 
vol. edition LIST PRIC $8.75 


THE WAR FOR THE UNION 


274. THE ARMADA, by Garrett 
Mattingly. The current best-seller 
focusing on the 16th century strug- 
gle between Catholicism and 


Protestantism. LIST PRICE $6.00 


240. THE MIDDLE EAST IN TRAN- 279. Improvised War, 1861-2 
SITION, edited by Walter Z. 350. War Becomes Revolution, 
Laqueur. LIST PRICE $8.75 1862-3. First two ~ mie of r 
296. THE JEFFERSON IMAGE IN the eat historian, Allan Nevins. 
THE AMERICAN MIND, by Mer- LIST PRICE $7.80 Each 
rill D. Peterson. 548 pages, plus (Take either or bot p 
Notes & Index. LIST PRICE $8.50 counts as one s 











THE HISTORY BOOK CLUB, Stamford, Conn. RR-4 


Please enroll me as a member and send at once the three 
indicated below, for which you will bill m st $3.00, plus 
charge for postage and handling. I agree to take four more selections 


€ 





or alternates during the coming ye at reduced member's prices 
(These will be described in your monthly REVIEW 

any selection merely by returning the convenient tk i 
vided.) With every fourth purchase thereatter. I] will receive a valuable 
bonus book of my choice 


(FILL IN NUMBERS OF YOUR THREE SELECTIONS) 
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NEW 


VINTAGE 
BOOKS 


COMBINING 
Modern Library 


AnD Vintage Books 











ne of the first important results of 
() the recent merger of Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc. and Random House is the 
combining of two of the most distin- 
guished paperback series in the country 
— Vintage Books and Modern Library 
paperbacks — under the single imprint of 
Vintage Books. The Vintage series now 
includes such important authors as 
Camus, Cather, Faulkner, Forster, Gide, 
Graves, Malraux, Mann, Mencken, 
O'Neill, Sartre and Wallace Stevens. 

The following titles for Spring 1961 
represent the first combined list to be 
published under the new Vintage im- 
print. 


BUDDENBROOKS 
A novel by Thomas Mann. $1.85 


THE SHORES OF LIGHT 
By Edmund Wilson. $1.95 V-181 
I, CLAUDIUS 
A novel by Robert Graves. $1.45 YV-182 
THE CRUCIAL DECADE—AND AFTER 
America 1945-1960 by Eric F. Goldman. 
$1.45 V-183 
THE TOWN 
By William Faulkner. $1.25 V-184 


COMMUNIST CHINA AND ASIA 
By A. Doak Barnett. $1.65 V-185 


TOLSTOY OR DOSTOEVSKY 
By George Steiner. $1.25 V-186 


A ROOM WITH A VIEW 
A novel by E. M. Forster. $1.25 V-187 


PARZIVAL 

By Wolfram Von Eschenbach, a new 
translation by Helen M. Mustard and 

Charles E. Passage. $1.65 V-188 

ROBERT E. LEE 
By Earl Schenck Miers. 95¢ YV-189 
LINCOLN RECONSIDERED 
Essays on the Civil War Era by David Donald; 
second, revised edition. $1.25 V-190 
THE MAUVE DECADE 


American Life at the End of the 19th Century 
by Thomas Beer, $1.10 YV-191 


THE QUESTION OF 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 
By Oskar Morgenstern; 2nd, revised edition, 
$1.25 V-192 


Now at your bookstore »« RANDOM HOUSE 


V-180 
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One bomber flies alone- on the other side of sound 


So fast is the Air Force’s B-58 that it could race a thousand 
miles with any other strategic bomber ever built and return 
home before the other plane crossed the finish line. Capable of 


speeds in excess of Mach 2, the Convair-built “Hustler” is more 
than twice as fast as the next fastest bomber now in service. 


CONVALR ecsenat orsacics GUID 


SCIENTIFIC EXCELLENCE — WITH A SENSE OF MISSION 


Already it has six world speed records to its credit. And there 
easily could be more, for the B-58 is a young plane. It has 
been operational only seven months. Fully “grown,” it easily 
could improve its own performance by ten percent again. 

One plane flies alone-for the Strategic Air Command and you. 














OR CAUTION? 


That’s the question we try to 
answer once every quarter in a 
comprehensive survey we call 
“Guide for Investors,” in which 
we review general investment pros- 
pects, the business outlook, and 
the probable market performance 
of leading stocks in two dozen 
major industries. 


Beyond that you'll find fifty or 
sixty “bellwether” stocks carefully 
selected to meet various invest- 
ment objectives—plus the latest 
figures available on their earnings 
and dividends, prices and yields. 

For a clear-cut picture of just 
where American business stands 
today—and where it seems to be 
going... 

For a seasoned appraisal of what 
might lie ahead for stocks... 

Don’t miss "Guide for Investors.” 





We'll be happy to mail a copy, 
without charge or obligation. 
Simply call, come in, or write 
to— 
Department R-32 


Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


INCORPORATEO 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
138 offices in U.S., Canada and abroad 








WHO- WHAT- 


gn E THE END of the Second World 
\” War some forty new “nations” 
have been born. It sometimes seems 
that it is just about as easy to qualify 
for nationhood as for a New York 
State driver’s license. Certainly many 
of the new leaders have shown far 
less responsibility in handling the 
affairs of their peoples than the aver- 
age American is required to show in 
handling his automobile. The result- 
ing turmoil has brought the two great 
power blocs of the world into conflict 
in a series of more or less inane situa- 
tions. In this issue we examine two 
places on the map—East Germany 
and the Congo—far apart in both 
geographical and cultural terms, but 
similar in having few of ‘the attri- 
butes traditionally associated with 
the word “nation.” George Bailey, 
our Middle European correspondent, 
points out that the Communists have 
found no way to prevent their mvth 
about the German Democratic Re- 
public from leaking out through 
Berlin. In fact, our own “German 
problem” may consist in trying to 
provide a solution that will enable 
the Russians to save face. . . . In the 
Congo, everyone is in trouble. Rus- 
sell Warren Howe, a correspondent 
in Africa for several British and 
American newspapers, discusses some 
possible ways out of the morass of 
tribal “armies” and pitifully inept 
“leaders” which has turned that re- 
gion’s masquerade of nationhood into 
a disaster for the world. . . . Helen 
Drew, whose African sketches illus- 
trate the Howe article, first visited 
Africa with the American Red Cross 
during the Second World War. 


'y IS STILL too early to make any 
evaluation of the achievements of 
the Kennedy administration, but as 
Douglass Cater, our Washington 
editor, shows, the atmosphere of the 
White House has already changed 
markedly. . . . One of the most in- 
triguing endeavors of recent weeks 
has been that of James R. Hoffa to 
recruit airline stewardesses, famed 
for their beauty and tact, into his 
Teamsters Union, equally famed for 
dissimilar attributes. But the most 
troublesome manifestation of chang- 
ing patterns of air-crew unionism was 
last month’s wildcat strike of 3,500 
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WHY- 


flight engineers. Stuart H. Loory 
a science writer for the New Yor 
Herald Tribune, discusses the on 
lems of the airlines’ “third man.” . . 
President Nasser is having difficultie 
with his “junior partner” in tx 
United Arab Republic. Harry 8. 
Ellis, Middle East correspondent ‘oy 
the Christian Science Monitor, re- 
ports on the increasing antipathy of 
the Syrians toward their Egyptia 
president. .. . The idea of unilateral 
disarmament has become a rallying 
point for a variety of Britons with 
a variety of backgrounds. It also 
represents a strange blend of tradi, 
tional British attitudes and present} 
day feelings of impotence in the face 
of Britain’s decline from its posit 
of world leadership. Hedley Bul 
teaches at the London School of Eco: 
nomics and Political Science. His 
The Control of the Arms Race wil 
soon be published by the Londo 
Institute for Strategic Studies. . . 
Maya Pines, author of Retarde 
Children Can Be Helped (Channe 
and Crown), writes about New York’ 
School Volunteer program. 





| App is perhaps the only lan4 
guage in which the Bible , 
revered as a supreme literary achieve} 
ment. George Steiner discusses th 
recently published New Testamen 
of the New English Bible (combined 
Oxford and Cambridge Presses) and 
reviews the thousand-year history of 
communion between the Bible _ 
the English language. Mr. Steiner’ 
The Death of Tragedy will soon bé¢ 
published by Knopf... . os 





Mannes reports on the televisio 
networks’ discoverv of public affairs! 
. . . Nat Hentoff’s The Jazz Lif 
will be published by Dial this month 
... James Baldwin writes about : 
friend with whom he frequen'ly 
quarreled, the late Richard Wrig)it 
Mr. Baldwin’s Notes of a Native S.» 
is available in Beacon paperbac 
edition. His latest collection of 
essays, Nobody Knows My Name 
More Notes of a Native Son, wil 
be published shortly by Dial. . 
Pamela Hansford Johnson is te 
author of The Humbler Creativ 
(Harcourt, Brace). 

Our cover is by Mozelle Thom» 
son. 
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McGraw-Hill Invites 
You to Participate, as a 
Privileged Charter Subscriber, 


in One of the Great Cultural Achievements 


of Twentieth Century Man 


Hermes of Andros. 
Roman copy of original 
of 4th Century, B.C. 


> 
2 ‘ 
- 


“An essential possession 
for anyone with a serious personal 
or professional interest in art” 










“The Encyclopedia of World Art is 
a work to be explored, studied and 
enjoyed...The dazzling array of 
color plates is more than a supple- 
ment to its text; it is an essential part 
of the work, serving as a veritable 
storehouse, a unique treasury of ar- 
tistic objects and artifacts, many of 
which have never been reproduced 
before... These plates bring together 
a stunning collection of images re- 
cording man’s artistic activity during 
the past 200 centuries.” 

Harvey Einbinder, Saturday Review 


“A great landmark in 
art publication...a 


monumental undertaking” 


Dorothy Adlow, 
Christian Science Monitor 






“Packed with Wonders” 


John Canaday, , 
New York Times Book Review 4 


Kncyclopedia of World Art 


A Vast Panorama of Man’s Great Creative Achievements, Revealed in 
Thousands of Definitive Articles and Lifelike Reproductions. Every Culture, 
Every Major Movement and Figure in Art, from A to Z, is Represented. 


] N EXTRAORDINARY new pub- 
lishing project — greater in 
dimension and significance 
- than any similar project seen 
in our time—is meeting with wide ac- 
claim. It embraces, in 15 volumes of 
surpassing beauty, interest and useful- 
ness, all of man’s great creative achieve- 
ments in the visual arts through the 
centuries. 

In hundreds of factual articles and 
over 7,000 full-page plates (depicting 
more than 16,000 works of art), the 
new ENCYCLOPEDIA OF WoRLD ART 
puts into your hands not only our great 
heritage of paintings, sculpture, archi- 
tecture—but every art from armor to 
textiles, costumes to tapestry, ceramics, 
fashions and furniture, puppets and 
stained glass, jewelry and silver, mod- 
ern photography, landscape architec- 
ture, industrial design, and much more. 


An Unusual “Pay-As-You-Go” 
Subscription Plan 

The ENCYCLOPEDIA OF WORLD ART is 
the joint enterprise of the Institute for 
Cultural Collaboration of Rome and 
the McGraw-Hill Book Company of 
New York. The Institute is an organi- 
zation established for the specific pur- 
pose of publishing major reference 
works requiring international planning 
and contributions. 

Supporting the Institute are the Gior- 
gio Cini Foundation of Venice and the 
famous Florentine publishers, G. C. 
Sansoni, who are responsible for the 





printing. McGraw-Hill Book Company 
is publishing the English language edi- 
tion in New York, Toronto and London. 

Notwithstanding these great re- 
sources, it is a physical impossibility to 
produce all fifteen volumes of this lav- 
ish Encyclopedia in one printing. It is 
therefore planned to issue one volume 
at a time, approximately three or four 
yearly, on a subscription basis. This 
has the advantage, for you, of budget- 
ing your purchase of the set over an 
extended period of time. You are billed 
only for each volume as it arrives—and 
you may pay for it in divided install- 
ments, if you wish. 

Charter Subscriber’s Privileges 
By subscribing now, you will be protected 
against price increases as the 15-volume 
set progresses toward completion. Further, 
when all sets are distributed, the Ency- 
clopedia is almost certain to command a 
premium price. 

Also, by subscribing now and thus ac- 
tively participating in the realization of a 
truly inspiring international enterprise, you 
will in effect be taking the role of a twen- 
tieth-century patron of the arts. 

And you will own what in a few years 
may well be a most sought-after collector's 
item. Of the total world printing, fewer 
than 9,000 sets were allotted to the United 
States. Already subscriptions have been 
received for the majority of these. The 
extraordinary reception by reviewers, col- 
lectors, art critics, as well as subscribers, 
indicates that the original printing may 
soon be fully reserved. Mail the coupon 
now for a colorful Prospectus and full 
details of our Charter Subscriber's offer. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York 36, N.Y. 


A MONUMENTAL 15-VOLUME GALLERY 


The Bath, 
by Mary Cassatt, 
beloved American painter, 





containing 


16,000 Works of Art 


2,000 Objects in Full Color 
and 14,000 Black and 
White Color Reproduc- 
tions...Many Subjects 
Never Before Reproduced 
Anywhere ... Approxi- 
mately 13,000 Pages of 
Text and Pictures... Thou- 
sands of Line Drawings, 
Maps and Plans...1,000 
Major Entries, Many Sub- 
divided into Numerous In- 
dividual References...200 
Historical Articles Cover- 
ing over 20,000 Years. 
Over 550 Biographies of 
Major Artists... Hundreds 
of Contributors from 45 
Countries. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Please send me your color Prospectus on 


course, 


Encyclopedia of World Art 
McGraw-Hill Book Company 
327 West 41 Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


Encyclopedia of World Art, with full 
ils of the set and budget terms for 
rter Subscribers. No obligation, of 
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Are any of these incomparable multi-recorgets 
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THE RCA VICTOR SOCIETY OF GREAT MUSIC acumen | 


OFFERS YOU...IN A SHORT TRIAL MEMBERSHIP 


ANY SET FOR $498 & 


BELOVED 


AVAILABLE IN STEREO UNLESS OTHERWISE INDICATED 
...1F YOU AGREE TO BUY SIX ADDITIONAL 12-INCH DISCS DURING THE NEXT YEAR 











| A SEVEN-RECORD SET | | A SEVEN-RECORD SET | 
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ncaVictor | ncaVicron | A 


GREAT . 
SYMPHONIES#e 


Arturo Toscanini 


Nine Beethoven Symphonies 
NBC SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


508. eicut Great sym- 
PHONIES — Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Bee- 
thoven: Eroica Symphony; 
Mendelssohn: Reformation 


507. tHe NINE BEETHOVEN 


he Mighty 
SYMPHONIES — Nec Sym AND Italian symphonies; | ™ 
‘ ny O stra, Arturo Brahms: Symphony No. | Boston Symphony Orchesin Se 
Toscanini, conduct 1 AND Symphony No. 4; | anee tor 


Franck: Symphony in D 


minor — Charles Munch, CHARLES MUNCH 
conductor. Tchaikovsky PIERRE MONTEUL NOT AV 


Symphony No. 5 AND IN ST 
Pathétique Symphony — 
Pierre Monteux, conductor 


Regular L.P. $34.98 
Stereo $41.98 


Regular L.P. $34.98 Regular L 


NOT AVAILABLE 
IN STEREO 
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| AFOUR-RECORD SET | THE BASIC IDEA: SYSTEMATIC |... 
COLLECTION UNDER GUIDANCE |orzwor 
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sentative record library, but, unfortunately, almost alway 
: ae . __ pmMposer 
502. wanne.’s messia they are haphazard in carrying out this aspiration. Systematic co 
a HUMAN 
— seenhe mae fer ection not only means that they will ultimately build up a rec , 
yvyan Sonica mciair 
an. : RLETON 
Jon Vickers, Giorgio Tozzi. library of which they can be proud, but that they can do so a: Put 
Royal Philharmonic Orches- : 
senggete yp eomeneypaina va IMMENSE SAVING. = oe 
tra and Chorus conducted usic. Ha 
> i ° ° ° $1 
ogy Seochom, The one-year membership offer made here is a dramatic demo . 
' De Luxe sorta Album stration. In the first year it can represent a saving of AS MUCH 4 
¥ Regular L.P. $21.98 40% over the manufacturer’s nationally advertised prices. PVERY 0 
Stereo $25.98 ’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE JEWS OF MOROCCO 
To the Editor: Edmond Taylor has 
performed a public service with his 
timely article “The Plight of the Moroc- 
can Jews” in the February 16 Reporter. 
It is a well-balanced analysis of a 
tragic situation, and I trust that the 
West will start considering the plight 
of Morocco’s Jews as a storm signal. 
InviNG HABERMAN 
Sacramento, California 





To the Editor: Mr. Taylor admits rely- 
ing upon “responsible though inevita- 
bly partisan Jewish sources. . . But 
he does not say why the partisanship is 
inevitable or to what it is partisan. 
Is it to the Jewish Agency? Then 
Mr. Taylor should have identified it as 
an instrument of the State of Israel, 
barred from recruiting immigration in 
Morocco for the past five years. Or are 
some of the “inevitable partisans” from 
among those “moderate je wish leaders” 
who are glad to be rid of “our poor 
Jews . . . who are only a drain on the 
Moroccan economy i 

In 1955 I met such “moderates.” 
They were, for the most part, people of 
great wealth. They enjoyed the best 
possible of two worlds, in a halfway 
house between struggling Moroccan in- 
dependence and the system of “pro- 
tégés” of the great powers. Although 


| Zionism was a political enemy to the 


Arab nation in which they lived, they 


| collaborated with Zionist agents rather 


than face the social responsibility for 
tens of thousands of Jews—along with 
millions of Moslems—who were all des- 
perately poor. 

The Jews of North Africa are endur- 
ing difficulties. So is all of North Africa. 
Even Mr. Taylor cannot quite suppress 
the fundamental fact that, little though 
the Moroccans may have, they are 
with few exceptions inviting all their 
citizens, regardless of faith, to share it. 

It is news when man bites dog. But 
to pay so little deference to the re- 
sponsible Moroccan authorities, the 
basic facts of the Zionist-Arab struggle, 
and the deliberate Israeli policy of re- 
cruiting immigration in the interests of 
Israel, regardless of the interests of 
the prospective immigrants, is stretch- 
ing “news into sensationalism. 

ELMER BERGER 

Executive Vice President 

The American Council for Judaism 
New York 


To the Editor: Mr. Taylor has neglect- 
ed to mention the issues which are at 
the root of the recent change in the 
Moroccan treatment of the Jews: the 
forcible establishment of the State of 
Israel, Israel's subsequent mistreatment 
of the Arab population that did not 
flee from Palestine, Israel's expansion 
through army terrorism, its refusal to 
discuss compensation of the Arab ref- 


ugees through the United Nations, 
and its recurrent attacks on Arab bor- 
der villages by the Israeli Army, for 
which it has been censured by the 
United Nations four times (five, in- 
cluding the General Assembly censure 
for the Sinai invasion in 1956). 

JEAN LITOWINSKY 

New York 


To the Editor: The death of King 
Mohammed, sad to all those who have 
prayed for the orderly progress of the 
Moroccan nation, is particularly griev- 
ous to the Jews who lived there. Bad 
as things might be, the Jews could 
always hope for the help and _inter- 
vention of the king. Hassan II certainly 
lacks the authority his late father could 
always bring to bear in behalf of his 
Jewish subjects; and what is more 
troubling, it is not certain that he has 
the will. The plight of- Morocco’s Jews 
may soon be even worse. 

ELIZABETH OLNEY 

Washington 


DOLLARS 

To the Editor: The major thesis of Otto 
Eckstein’s article “The World’s Dollar 
and Ours” (The Reporter, February 
16) seems to be that the problem of 
inflation in the United States must be 
viewed in terms of its effects on our 
position in world markets as well 

in terms of its domestic implications. 
This is indeed an important point. 
However, Mr. Eckstein, like many other 
individuals, seem to put the bulk of 
the blame on the “stubborn problems 
of price-setting and of collective bar- 
gaining in the concentrated industries.” 
The argument here is that union wage 
demands and administered prices in 
concentrated industry are the root of 
our inflationary price increases. The 
steel industry is singled out as a prime 
example. 

Yet in this very article, Mr. Eck- 
stein points out that since 1957 whole- 
sale industrial prices have risen only 
minutely, that prices of consumer goods 
have risen somewhat faster, and that it 
is the prices of services that have 
accounted for the greatest amount of 
inflation in this period. 

The contradiction here is obvious. 
Prices of steel and many of the so- 
called concentrated industries are re- 
flected in the wholesale price index. 
Furthermore, service industries are char- 
acterized by the least relative degree of 
concentration of business and unioniza- 
tion of labor. Thus, the driving up of 
prices in the service industries can 
hardly be attributed to the power of 
big business and organized labor. Nor 
has the existence of such inflationary 
power been evident at all in the stabil- 
ity of wholesale prices over the past 
four years. 

ALLAN R. Koretz 
Chicago 


To the Editor: I can go along mostly 
with Mr. Eckstein, except to the extent 
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that I do not believe he is realistic 
in his view about foreign trade. With 
increasing nationalism a world trend to- 
day, and with most foreign countries 
far more determined than we are to 
protect home industries, I doubt if we 
will make a great deal of headway in 
the so-called further elimination of 
trade restrictions. Even if we were able 
to, I am not sure it would redound to 
our benefit, if at the same time we had 
to tend toward further easing in our 
own restrictions. The simple facts of 
life today are that unless we can keep 
our mass markets reasonably well for 
ourselves, we cannot support our econ- 
omy and maintain full employment for 
any long pull. 
]. SpENcER Love 
Chairman and President 
Burlington Industries, Inc. 
Greensboro, North Carolina 


NEW ORLEANS 

To the Editor: In my opinion Douglass 
Cater (“The Lessons of William Frantz 
and McDonogh 19,” The Reporter, 
February 16) has done an excellent 
job, treading his way carefully through 
a complex situation. The situation is 
indeed so complex that it is dangerous 
for one who hasn't been in New Or- 
leans recently to comment. I should 
like to emphasize, however, what Mi. 
Cater says about the need for national 
leadership. 

The nation as a whole has contrib- 
uted to what New Orleans and the 
South are. The nation therefore can- 
not avoid the responsibility of helping 
the South. I think that much of the 
South would accept strong but tactful 
leadership on the race problem. South- 
erners are also Americans, they would 
like to act like Americans, they could 
be led to do so. There is a growing 
realization in the white South that 
it is in the wrong on the race issue. 
Of course we should have developed a 
Southern leadership to guide us; but, 
lacking this, we are open to persuasion 
by national leadership, because we are 
also Americans. 

In emphasizing leadership, I do not 
omit the need for force. If it is neces- 
sary, use it. It is unfortunate that 
Little Rock was ever permitted to 
happen—lack of national leadership, | 
should say. But Little Rock at least 
proved something that the South fincs 
it hard to learn—that it did lose the 
Civil War. 

]. M. Dass, President 
Southern Regional Council, Inc. 
Mayesville, South Carolina 


To the Editor: I have read with inte:- 
est the article on New Orleans by 
Douglass Cater. The article is excellent: 
it is factual and accurate. It is one of 
the best pieces I have seen on this 
subject. 

]. SKELLY Wricu! 

U.S. District Judg 

New Orleans 
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Unpaid P.R. Men 


Before it can get its house in order, 
the new administration is already 
being pestered by that peculiar pub- 
licity ailment known as “leakage.” 
The leaks have had certain things 
in common. So far they have orig- 
inated in the Pentagon, fed out by 
military enthusiasts who disregard 
the damage they may do to USS. 
policy and to the process of policy- 
making itself. 

Take the recent story, carried in 
the Washington Evening Star, about 
Secretary of State Rusk having sug- 
gested to the Pentagon in a private 
memorandum that “Even massive at- 
tacks on Europe should be met with 
conventional weapons’ and that “Lo- 
calized attacks against our allies out- 
side of Europe should be met largely 
by United States troops using con- 
ventional weapons instead of by 
troops of the country under attack.” 
The story stirred immediate furies in 
Congress and ricocheted around 
the world, causing wonderment 
among our allies and enemies alike. 

What Mr. Rusk had really done 
was to initiate with Secretary of De- 
fense McNamara a discussion of two 
of the major problems they have in- 
herited from the Eisenhower admin- 
istration. The first, in the jargon of 
the strategists, is how to “raise the 
nuclear threshold” so that the first 
outbreak of hostilities in Europe or 
elsewhere will not lead automati- 
cally to an atomic holocaust. The 
second is how to strike a proper 
balance between our own limited- 
war forces and those of certain allies 
that show no disposition to use our 
military aid effectively. On both 
these problems, Mr. Rusk was set- 
ting forth his tentative thinking in 
an attempt to re-establish the close 
communication between makers of 
foreign policy and military strate- 
gists that has long been missing. 

The insertion of a dozen qualify- 
ing words would have taken all the 
sting out of the Star story. But the 
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reporters had not seen the Rusk 
memorandum. All that was available 
was an interpretation of it, given 
with malice aforethought, by pro- 
ponents of massive retaliation who 
fear anything that may reduce their 
primacy and their appropriations. 
They know full well that the quick- 
est way to ruin a new policy, like an 
undeveloped film, is to expose it to 
the harsh glare of publicity. 

Here is a difficult and delicate 
problem for an administration that is 
trying to take a fresh and objective 
look at some of the policies that 
have become dogma in recent years. 
It is an equally difficult and deli- 
cate problem for the free and re- 
sponsible press. The reporter's job 
is to get his story without being 
made victim of the people who hand 
it to him. And it is often forgotten 
that the editor's job, particularly 
when he deals with stories affecting 
the nation’s security, is to edit. 


Book Review 


This is a highly literate adminis- 
tration, so it is hardly surprising 
that Postmaster General J. Edward 
Day once wrote a novel. But it may 
be fortunate for Mr. Day that both 
the press and the politicians didn't 
get around to reading his book be- 
fore the hearings on his confirmation. 

Bartholf Street, published in 1947, 
was dedicated to John P. Marquand. 
It is the story of a young doctor who 
studies in Europe after his gradua- 
tion from medical school. He is at- 
tracted to a lovely young dancer 
who is a Marxist. But he goes back 
to the United States with a brassy 
Midwestern girl, eventually marries 
her, then falls in love with his wife’s 
sister. The young doctor is not happy 
about his career—he considers ninety- 
five per cent of his fellow physicians 
materialists who are fond of the 
knife because surgery pays well— 
but, in the Marquandian way, he 
continues his practice and stays with 
his wife. 


One can imagine the torture cer} 
tain senators would have inflicted 
on Mr. Day. Why was it that th 
two most attractive women in the 
book were (a) a Marxist and (b) : 
crypto-socialist? Does Mr. Dai 
really think the doctor was justified 
in taking such an un-A.M.A. view 
of the medical profession? Is an 
man who can imagine, if not tacitlh 
approve, such uhconventional be} 
havior qualified to serve as_ the 
censor over what may pass throug! 
the U.S. mails? 

Of course, Mr. Day could hay 
pointed out that the doctor did cor 
sider his Communist friends a rathe * 
wild crew. And at one point in th 
story the hero did remark about THE 
Federal housing project: “What with the 
would like to know is who is goingh Sun" 
to pay for it and all these other sa ""y;"" 
cialistic schemes?” ae 

Yes, in a way it was lucky for M 
Day that Bartholf Street—unlike hi 
boss's books, which were both best}... iw san 
sellers—was rejected by so manic word's ; 
publishers that the author eventuallg™'s's inte 
paid $700 of his own money to hav : 
' THE PHENOM 
it published. It sold fewer than fosrdin. “o 
thousand copies, although it will ceq®sr."-4 
tainly do much better if it is regMW® WAR: A 
° * Snyder, For 
issued now. beading." —C. 

It is good to know that Mr. Dagfiustratea. 
is a writer. We look forward tghQwine ur 
reading the memoirs he will writormen Podh 
after a successful term of office. Poutouse-ta 
ian ote gl 







































The ‘Need’ to Grow 


tiends and f{; 
is work, 
There is more than a little eml: 
rassment on the New Frontier ov4 
the campaign talk about econom 
growth. Candidate Kennedy stresse 
again and again that Americans mug 
be prepared to accept personal sa 
rifices in order to increase the cou 
try’s rate of growth. Since taking o 
fice he has been more restrained 0 
this subject. The recession has force 
him to ask for a series of welfa 
measures which, while perhaps in 

proving the prospects for growt"¥€ NEPHEV 


. Malcolm, **4 
are much more easily understo¢ insight, and p 
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YOURS FOR LESS THAN A DOLLAR EACH. 


such books! ). 
apiece. 
full price for them anywhere else. 
this is no ordinary book club. 
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THE LAST OF THE JUST. ;., 


André Schwarz-Bart. By exclusive arrangement 
with the publishers in Paris and New York, 
this worldwide bestseller has been named a 
Selection of the Marbore Book Club. “*A 
monumental masterpiece. Has the epic quality 
of The Wall, the univers ality - The Diary of 
dnne Frank.”’—Saturday Re 

Winner of the Prix Goncourt. List Price $4.95 
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SEX IN MAN AND WOMAN. 


the 


By Theodor Reik. One of 


world’s great psychoanalysts offers fascinating new 


sights into the emotional and intellectual differences 


List Price $4.50 


between the two sexes. 


THE PHENOMENON OF MAN. By Pierre Teilhard de 


Chardin. “One of the great books of the Twentieth 
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Century.""—Ashley Montagu, List Price $5.00 
HE WAR: A Concise History, 1939-1945. By Louis L. 

Foreword by Eric Sevareid. “Electrifying 
."—Geoffrey Bruun. 640 pages, magnificently 
List Price $7.95 
ROWING UP ABSURD. By Paul Goodman. “A great 


wk. A major breakthrough in social criticism.”— 


orman Podhoretz, Commentary. List Price $4.50 
OULOUSE-LAUTREC. 


ruchot. 


by Henri 
illustrated 
th every photograph available today of Lautrec, his 
and the women made immortal by 


List Price $6.00 
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A milestone of 


Biography 


art scholarship, 


nds and family, 


s work, 





SQutetuneno A CONCISE HISTORY OF 
Modern MODERN PAINTING. By Sir 
Painting Herbert Read. From Cezanne 

ni, Seeman to Picasso and Pollock. ‘‘Copi- 


ously and discerningly illus- 
trated to aid us in understanding 
one of the great developments 
of our times."’—Howard Devree. 
495 plates. 100 in full color. 
List Price $7.50 








king 0 A Year's Subscription to PARTISAN REVIEW, Amer. 


ined O@ ica’s distinguished literary magazine. 
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List Price $5.50 Per Year 
THE STATUS SEEKERS. Vance Packard's eye-opening 


exploration of class behavior in America. 

List Price $4.50 
THE NEPHEW. Purdy, 
Malcolm, “*A writer of the highest rank in originality, 


insight, and power.”"—Dorothy Parker. List Price $3.95 
UFE OF MICHELANGELO. By Charles H. Morgan. Ilus- 


than 100 exceptional plates. 


List Price $6.00 


A novel by James author of 


trated with more 





The distinguished volumes listed here 
Most of them are Marboro Book Club 
So you see, 


A SELECT CIRCLE OF READERS. The Marboro Book Club was established for 


who know what they want without reference to the bestseller lists. 


Like a co-operative, which it resembles in many way 
enables readers who share the same discerning tastes to pool their } 
and thereby save an average of one-half on the 


95 with a 


trial membership 


Up to $24.40 worth of books for $2.95 (and 
sell regularly up to $8.50 
“exclusives” you would have to pay 
this is no ordinary offer. But then, 

reader 
s, the Book Club 

hasing powe 


book 





2 they Want m 


SAVE 50% ON BOOKS ALL YEAR! This purchasing-power pool makes possible impor- 


tant savings through low Members’ Prices. 
you receive ‘ 7 
this extraordinary trial-membership offer means you can start saving today. 


tions (or alternates) accepted, 


REACH FOR A PENCIL NOW and send for three books you want to own for less th: 


as D 


$1 each. You’ll save as much 
today while offer lasts. 


LIN YUTANG—THE IMPORTANCE OF CHSSESTANDING. 
of Chinese pleasures, wit, 


wisdom through 2500 vears. List Price $6. 00 


MINISTER OF DEATH: The Adolf Eichmann Story. 
nolds, Ep Katz, and Zwy Aldeoub 
many of them exclusive. List Price $5. 00 


Fabulous compendium 


Quentin Rey hraim 


62 photos, 





DUAL SELECTION—COUNTS AS ONE 
FIRMAMENT OF TIME. By Lo 
of The Immense How modern science 
has changed man’s view of himself and his world. 
THE LIBERAL HOUR. John Kenneth Galbraith, 
the author of The Affluent Society explodes still 
more of the myths that blind America to today's 


Combined List Price $7.00 


ren Eiseley, author 


Journey. 


realities. 











AMERICAN SCHOLAR READER. Great writing from this 


distinguished American quarterly. Authors include 
Santayana, Margaret Mead, Edmund Wilson, Erich 
Fromm. List Price $7.95 


THE LAST TEMPTATION OF CHRIST. By Nikos Kazant- 
zakis, author of The Greek Passion. ‘*An extraordinary 
work of art.""—Saturday Review. List Price $6.00 


THE WORLD OF ROME. By Michael Grant. 
like to be a citizen of Imperial Rome during its era 
of unparalleled power. Companion volume to The Greek 


List Price $6.50 


What it was 


Experience. 





THE NEW GOLDEN BOUGH. Ry 
- Sst en Sir James G. Frazer. Edited by 
<= Theodor H. Gaster. A 
pletely new and modern edition, 
revised in the light of the 
recent discoveries in anthro- 


pology. List Price $8.50 
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THE INTELLECTUALS. Wickedly revealing portrait of 
the smartest people in the world. Contributors include 
Eliot, Hook, Niebuhr, others 

: List Price $7.50 
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PHILOSOPHY AND THE MODERN WORLD. by Albert W. 
Levi. The dilemma of modern man as exemplified in 
Sartre, Russell, Einstein, Dewey, Freud, Toynbee and 
Lenin List Price $7.50 
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books within 7 days and your membership will b 
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THE LUCKIEST $7 
| EVER SPENT 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 





Not long ago I picked up my first copy 
of The Wall Street Journal. I expected | 
dull reading. Imagine my surprise when | 
I found some of the best articles I’d ever 
read! 

I sent for a Trial Subscription. For the 
first time in my life I began to under- 
stand why some men get ahead while 
others stay behind. I read about new in- 
ventions, new industries and new ways 
of increasing my income, Also I got ideas 
on what to do to reduce living expenses 
and taxes. My Trial Subscription to The 
Journal cost me $7. It was the luckiest 
$7 I ever spent. It has put me hundreds 
of dollars ahead already. 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,500 
to $25,000 a year. To assure speedy 
delivery to you anywhere in the US., 
Ihe Journal is printed daily in seven 
cities from coast to coast. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
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France's noblest after-dinner liqueur, Grand Marnier has 
been savored by connoisseurs for generations! Write for 
our free recipe booklet, filled with enticing ways to serve. 
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PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 
mbassadlor 


There is no hotel in 
Palm Beach quite like 
The Ambassador... 
for a brief vacation, the 
winter season or year 
round. 

Designed to meet 
the most exacting 
standards. Spacious 
one and two bedroom 
suites. Swimming pool 
and tennis courts. 
The only hotel direct- 
ly on the ocean and 
Lake Worth. 


Write for rates and color brochure. 
Please mention THE REPORTER. 








because they relieve suffering. If, as 
many Washington economists pre- 
dict, the administration will ask for 
a temporary tax cut in April as an 
anti-recession measure, the public is 
certainly not likely to regard that 
as “sacrifice.” 

What rate of growth the United 
States “needs” is pretty much an 
academic question. Historically, the 
American economy has grown at a 
rate of about three per cent a year. 
In some postwar years of high em- 
ployment, we reached a rate of five 
per cent, though not without a con- 
siderable threat of inflation. Nobody 
knows for sure just how fast our 
economy will grow once high em- 
ployment is restored, 

Leaving aside the idea of using 
growth statistics to compete with 
the Russians, the one sense in which 
it can be argued that we “need” to 
grow still faster is in order to avoid 
sacrifices in the form of higher taxes 
that otherwise might be necessary to 
finance the government's foreign and 
domestic programs. Obviously, the 
faster we grow (at constant prices), 
the easier it is to finance govern- 
ment, since we get more revenue 


| from the same tax rates. There is 


nothing particularly surprising about 
this. Perhaps the New Frontiersman 
is still a suburbanite after all. 


| The Stakes in Venezuela 


Attempted revolutions always follow 
the same pattern in Venezuela. It 
doesn't matter whether the rebels 
belong to the extreme Right or to 
the extreme Left: if they are strong 
enough they capture one of the 


|many army barracks; when weak, 


ithe masses 


they settle for a radio station, hoping 
will swarm into the 
streets. Then there is a telephone 
conversation, officers loyal to the 
government calling the revolution- 
aries and telling them to quit. So 
far, a mere recount of forces has 
been sufficient to bring the rebels to 
heel. Unhappily, this is not a mu- 
sical comedy. What is at stake is the 
stability of a constitutional govern- 
ment whose fate may in large meas- 
ure determine the future of democ- 
racy in Latin America. 

Venezuela's President Rémulo 
Betancourt recently told a visitor 
who had shown some curiosity about 
the revolution of the month: “Don't 
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as \n in chine 635 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York 
'e- Please send me my FREE portfolio-THE ART IN AMERICA INTRODUCTION TO 
or AMERICAN PAINTING-—with color reproductions, suitable for framing, of works by 
outstanding American artists. Please start my Art in America subscription with your 
an Spring 1961 issue featuring “‘New Talent, U.S.A.” 
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iat (0 One Year: $10 Two Years: $i8 Three Years: $25 
(Single copy price: $15.80 a year) 
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one There's more to Art than the painting on your wall. Decorative Arts; Design in Industry; Photography as Art. 
the Art is everywhere: Movies, sculpture, architecture, cartoons, The world of Art. The timely and the timeless. 
ntiquity, advertisements, tableware, photography, books, pretty A long-time subscriber recently wrote us: “You tell me what to 
On- ~ Firls. junkpiles. look for, what to do. You open up new avenues of thought and en- 
So Art is Living. joyment. You have never disappointed me.” 
has Some people are more creative at it than others. It is their world Art in America is for you if, in Tolstoy’s words, you want to see 
sto ‘plat we tell you about in the visually expressive pages of Art in and read about the highest and best feelings to which men have 
| America. risen. 
mu- Our vision is 360 degrees. Our motto is learn and live. One look Art in America is for you if you relish imagination, originality, 
the trecent Tables of Contents reveals this. well-turned new ideas, freshness, perspective—four-color plates, 
-rn- Chere have been major spreads: An International Look at the hard covers, and high-gloss paper. 
>a5- S.A.; The Precisionists; Visual Communication; Pan American You may be asking: How can we afford to give you the largest 
sien ‘ainting; Old and New Romanticism. and most luxurious art quarterly for only $10 a year? The truth is 
Plus features such as Flemish Masterpieces in Detroit; Henri we can’t. After this offer expires, there must be a considerable 
artier-Bresson’s Vision of America; Report from Russia; Art price rise. 
ulo nd the Troubled Child; Authenticity in American Furniture; So, Art in America, to paraphrase Walter Pater, “comes to you 
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Antiques Collector; Regional Accents; The Artist in America; “New Talent, U.S.A.” 
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A CONTEMPORARY CHRONICLE 
THE BIG NOVEL of the new season, 


big in many ways: 

OVERFLOWING with life and lives 
GENEROUS in time span 

DEEP in intent and above all daring 


BROAD in concept — In a marvel- 
ous ripening of the form he 
brought to readers in U.S.A., Dos 
Passos now interweaves biography 
and fiction, history and poetry to 
create a novel and a tapestry that 
is America at midcentury. $5.95 


John Dos Passos 





A masterly chronicle 
of the development 
of East Asian 
civilization over 
three millennia, 

by two of America’s 
foremost authorities 
on the subject. 


$12.50 
Bast asia: trasiion 
REISCHAUER « FAIRBANK 


forget that Caracas was founded by 
Andaluces,” referring to the undis- 
ciplined temperament of Mediter- 
ranean Andalusia. But there is much 
more than lack of discipline behind 
Venezuela's unrest. The new govern- 
ment inherited an economy vastly 
undermined by ten years of corrup- 
tion under the Pérez Jiménez dic- 
tatorship. Betancourt was committed 
to pass legislation on some badly 
needed social reforms and to his 
own party’s platform demanding a 
more nationalistic policy. The for- 
mer resulted in an increase in gov- 
ernment expenditures, and the latter 
paralyzed the growth of Venezuela’s 
oil exports at a time when there 
was a drop in the world market 
price. According to official esti- 
mates, the present fiscal year will 
close with a deficit of some $330 
million. 

Bad distribution of wealth, poor 
housing, illiteracy, and unemploy- 
ment make work all the easier for 
demagogues and revolutionaries of 
all kinds. Those on the Right would 
undoubtedly lead the country to the 
sort of one-man rule that has been 
traditional in Venezuela; the Left 
would end up with a Castro-type 
government. Either alternative could 
be fatal to the morale of the demo- 
cratic elements in Latin America. 


Se Betancourt, a respected figure 
throughout this hemisphere who 














“The facts about those 40 
murderous seconds . . . 
reveal as in a flash of 
lightning the character .«% 
of South African Mi ’ 
officialdom and its 

policies. That is 

something we need 

to know. Nothing 

could instruct us better 


than this book.” 
$3.50 


shooting at 
sharpeville 


Ambrose Reeves 
Bishop of Johannesburg 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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is proud to call himself an old-fash- 
|ioned liberal, is certainly not going 
to go down without a fight. Since 


‘he came to power after an unim- 
| peachable election in February, 1959, 
he has learned a great deal about 
| the problems of leading a country 
| from dictatorship to democracy. He 
| is still nursing badly burned hands, 
the consequence of an assassination 
attempt that cost the lives of several 
| of his aides. The president is now 
much more willing than he was to 
use force himself when it seems 
necessary for the preservation of 
freedom. 

A former political exile who had 
spent most of his life opposing mili- 
tary dictators, Betancourt — has 
proved an able politician in dealing 
with the army and is now tackling 
the tricky problem of relating Vene- 
zuela’s economy to Venezuela's na- 
tionalism. More than ever he can 
count on the support of the United 


16 


States. He is said to have been de- 
lighted by the rumors that the new 
U.S. ambassador in Caracas will be 
his old friend Teodoro Moscoso, who 
has been at the right hand of Gov- 
ermnor Luis Munoz Marin in planning 
and guiding Puerto Rico’s astonish- 
ing economic progress. 

Barring a successful revolution, 
the present Venezuelan government 
has three more years in which to 
mobilize the country’s resources. 
With only seven million people, 
Venezuela has oil reserves estimated 
at 17.2 billion barrels—half the U.S. 
total—and 2.2 billion tons of iron ore. 
If Betancourt succeeds in the job he 
has set himself to do, all those who 
want genuine democracy for the na- 
tions of Latin America will have 
won a decisive battle. 


These Things Were Said 


“Coffee breaks are costing Cali- 
fornia about $75 million a year,” Sen. 
Randolph Collier (D Yreka) com- 
mented Wednesday in a committee 
hearing on the [California] state 
budget. “I also understand that male 
office employees go to the bathroom 
at least six times a day on the aver- 
age,” he added. “We've made some 
preliminary studies which indicate 
a direct correlation between the two 
kinds of time-off,” said legislative 
analyst A. Alan Post, an efficiency 
expert.—The Los Angeles Times. 

@ Whatever the climate under which 
we work with the new administra- 
tion in private, however, I have lit- 
tle doubt but that two scapegoats 
will bear in public the brunt of the 
blame for domestic ills that may de- 
velop or, if now existent, be difficult 
to solve. The blame will first be 
placed on mistakes of the Eisen- 
hower Administration. . . . The sec- 
ond “guilty” party for ills that may 
develop in the domestic picture. 
however, may be business—particu- 
larly big business. Whether or not 
these charges will be justified means 
less than the fact that they will be 
levied and will bring greater activ- 
ity in the area of public relations. 
—“What Business Can Expect from 
the New Administration,” by Robert 
Gray, formerly secretary to the Cab- 
inet in the Eisenhower administra- ‘ 
tion and now, vice-president of Hill 
and Knowlton, Inc., Public Rela- 
tions Counsel. 
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LIONEL TRILLING JACQUES BARZUN ~ W. H. AUDEN 


Have you noticed that even though most books are reviewed favorably, many prove to be 
disappointing once you read them? To preclude such disappointments, The Mid-Century 
Book Society offers only those books that pass what we believe to be the toughest test: 
Each is read and approved by a distinguished editorial board—Lionel Trilling, Jacques Barzun, 
and W. H. Auden. Their selections from the fields of biography, history, superior fiction, 
drama, belles lettres, and current events are reviewed candidly in THE MID-CENTURY maga- 
zine, received free each month by Mid-Century’s booming membership, which includes 
scores of people whose names you would recognize because of their own contributions to 
the world of culture. The marvel of Mid-Century is that its first-rate books can save you up 
to 50% or more through member's prices and free selections. Surely there are up to three 
selections on the following pages that you would want to own at only $1 each as your intro- 
duction to membership in America’s most discriminating new book service. 
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The Mid-Century Book Society 


THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA 
y qu Kafkaand FRANZ KAFKA: 
BIOGRAPHY by Max Brod. (Dual 
Selection.) Two remarkable volumes, 
by and about a giant of iwentieth 
century liferature. Retail $9.00s 
BOTH BOOKS $1 
PARADE’S END (4 volumes in 1) 
by Ford Madox Ford, W. H. Auden 
Says: ‘‘There are not many English 
novels that deserve to. be called 
great. Parade’s End is one of them.” 
Retail $7.50 YOURS -FOR $1 
TO A YOUNG ACTRESS 
by Bernard Shaw. Publication of 
these Intimate, candid fe: 
Shaw to the much- 
Tompkins made fi 
The New York Times” : 
new kind of reading experienc 
Retail $8.50 YOURS FO 
THE MARQUISE OF 0O--by 
Heinrich von Kleist. The compiete 


fiction of a strange): peat. dar- 
ing writer who committed suicide 
in a love pact at age 34; ce 
py Thomas Mann. Retail $5.99. 
YOURS $1 


FOUR SCREENPLAYS OF 


INGMAR BERGMAN by iagmar 
Bergman. Miraculously transfarm 


into. literature: Smiles Of A SuUmMmMETxg. 


$ Aas 7 


o* 


Night, The Seventh Seal, Wild Straw. .~ 


and The Magician. Retail 
YOURS FOR $1 


ORIGINS by Eric Partridge. A great 
new reference book that is indis- 
pensable to anyone who reads and 
writes. A superbly made, 970-page 
etymological dictionary with 20 
entries. Retail $16.00. 

YOURS FOR $1 


STRANGERS AND BROTHERS 
by C.P. Snow and LAUGHTER IN 
THE DARK by Viadimir Nabokov. 
(Dual Selection.) Snow’s novel is 
brilliant high tragedy. Nabokov’s is 
cynical and far more wicked than 
his Lolita Retail $8.00. 

BOTH BOOKS $1 


THE INTELLECTUALS edited 
by George B. deHuszar, Achieve- 
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BERLIN 
= NUMBER of East Germans who 
have fled the Soviet Zone for 
West Germany since the end of the 
Second World War is now well over 
four million, or more than a fourth 
of the present population of East 
Germany. It is the greatest voluntary 
mass migration in recorded Euro- 
pean history. More significantly, the 
refugee flow from East to West Ger- 
many has now entered the seven- 
teenth postwar year virtually undi- 
minished. The average annual total 
of refugees from East Germany since 
the founding of the so-called Ger- 
man Democratic Republic in 1949 
has been about 230,000. In 1960 the 
total was almost exactly 200,000. In 
January of this year, 16,700 East Ger- 
mans requested asylum in West Ger- 
many. 

The officially registered flow of 
refugees accounts for the great bulk 
of German migration but not for all 
of it. The West German Office of 
Statistics in Wiesbaden has reported 
that during the decade 1950 through 
1959 an additional one million East 
Germans registered with the West 
German police as new residents in 
the Federal Republic. Many of these 
kept clear of refugee channels, usu- 
ally relying on relatives for their re- 
ception. Their total number is well 
over a third as large as the registered 
refugee flow itself. 

The striking aspect of the refugee 
flow is its uniformity. Throughout 
the past sixteen years, fifty per cent 
of the annual total of refugees have 
always been under twenty-five, seven- 
ty-four per cent under forty-five, and 
over ninety per cent under sixty-five. 
The effect of these numbers on the 
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The Disappearing Satellite 


GEORGE BAILEY 


population structure of East Ger- 
many has been staggering. The East 
German statistical yearbook for 1960 
shows a loss over a nine-year period 
of almost a million (or thirty-two per 
cent) in the age group from six to 
fifteen years. In the age group from 
twenty-five to fifty, a loss of more 
than a million and a quarter (or 
twenty per cent) is recorded. Con- 
versely, the segment of the population 





over fifty has increased by well over 
half a million (or ten per cent), while 
people over sixty-five have gained 
more than 400,000 members—an in- 
crease of eighteen per cent. The mass 
of the East German population has 
either retired or is approaching an 
age of retirement. 

In a speech in July of 1958, Otto 
Grotewohl, prime minister of East 
Germany, cited tremendous losses in 
manpower through refugees, and ad- 
mitted that the “continuing flight 
from the Republic is problem No. 
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tion, particularly the industrial elite 
and the professional classes, tend to 
disaffect the unprivileged masses still 
further. 

Apart from the strong detaining 
influences of home and property, the 
majority of East Germans have so 
far remained in East Germany be- 
cause they still have hope of reunifi- 
cation. Paradoxically, this hope is 
based on the phenomenon of contin- 
uing refugee flow: the hopefulness 
of those who stay feeds on the des- 
peration of those who leave. Those 
who lose hope give hope. 

Those who take hope in this fash- 
ion are often smugly cynical. A young 
couple visiting West Berlin from 
Leipzig, both members of the cod- 
dled industrial elite, recently put it 
this way: “If so many people con- 
tinue to leave East Germany, just 
think how well off we will be. The 
régime will do everything for us.” 
“But suppose,” I asked, “that not 
so many people leave and there 
is a definite prospect that the régime 
will stabilize itselfi—what then?” “Oh, 
then, we would leave.” 

Months ago, the régime tried to 
slow down the refugee flow by re- 
quiring conductors on trains to East 
Berlin from other parts of East Ger- 
many to report to transport police 
all passengers whose appearance or 
baggage warranted a suspicion of 
flight. The conductors duly did so. 
But almost all the suspects turned 
out to be provincial fintionaries en 
route to party or government head- 
quarters in East Berlin. People who 
wanted to flee to the West were free 
of baggage and free to escape. 


A Major Scandal 


To compensate for the loss of man- 
power, the régime has adopted in- 
creasingly radical measures. Recently 
Walter Ulbricht, first secretary of the 
East German Socialist Unity Party 
and boss of the régime, announced 
that 86,000 prisoners had been am- 
nestied since last October. But such 
measures, however helpful temporar- 
ily, do nothing to alleviate shortages 
in critical specialist and professional 
categories. Here the situation is sim- 
ply catastrophic. Last year, 698 doc- 
tors of medicine left the Soviet Zone. 
Since 1954, 3,100 doctors have fled. 
This figure alone is about twenty per 
cent of the number of doctors resi- 
dent in East Germany when the 
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Democratic Republic was inaugurat- 
ed in September, 1949. There are now 
areas in East Germany where no 
doctor is available within forty miles. 

The refugee flow and all its conse- 
quences have long since become a 
painful subject among the satellite 
diplomatic community in East Ber- 
lin and throughout East Germany. 
Some Eastern European diplomats 
have been the victims of the doctor 
shortage. “How,” one of them asked 
me, “can an East German doctor 
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leave his patients—his own people? 
Many satellite diplomats are quite 











frankly less concerned over East Ger- 
many’s loss than they are alarmed at 
West Germany's proportionate gain. 
The Germans are reuniting and an 
increasingly powerful Germany is 
emerging. 

The rampant labor shortage 
caused by the refugee flow is mainly 
responsible for the disequilibrium in 
the East German economy. This, in 
turn, has made it impossible for East 
Germany to do without imports from 
West Germany, particularly of spe- 
cialized steel parts and materials such 
as metallic lacquer. West Germany's 
announced cancellation of the inter- 
zonal trade agreement forced the Ger- 
man Communists to take stock of 
their dependence on the West Ger- 
man economy. Panic ensued. Neither 
the East Germans nor the Soviets had 
realized the crucial role of West Ger- 
man finished products in East Ger- 
man production. The East German 
efforts to renegotiate the agreement 
were well-nigh frantic. 


Ironically, East Germany’s chances 
of breaking its economic dependence 
on West Germany diminished with 
the signing of the new trade agree- 
ment. As soon as the cancellation of 
the interzonal trade agreement was 
announced, East German firms start- 
ed negotiations with firms in Com- 
munist countries for supply contracts 
to make up for the loss of West Ger- 
man sources. In some cases they suc- 
ceeded. This move was welcomed by 
both the East German Communists 
and the Soviets because it fell in 
neatly with the Soviet bloc’s eco- 
nomic integration plans. When the 
new interzonal agreement was signed, 
however, East, German firms went 
right back into their former con- 
tractual relations with West German 
firms, leaving their fellow Commu- 
nist firms high and dry. Worse still, 
West German firms asked for long- 
term contracts and got them. As a 
result, the East German economy is 
now bound more closely than ever 
to West German suppliers. 


oe ARE some indications that 
the Soviet Union and its East 
German minions have finally drawn 
the ultimate conclusion: the only 
way to stop refugees is to seal off 
both East Berlin and the Soviet Zone 
by total physical security measures. 
The régime has already alerted spe- 
cialized Communist formations to 
man the East Berlin sector boun- 
dary sometime this spring—bringing 
up surly Saxons to replace good- 
natured Berliners along the sector 
patrol routes. They are transferring 
tough and experienced customs ofh- 
cers from zonal border duty to check 
points in the city. Berliners are reck- 
oning with the distinct possibility 
chat Khrushchev will make good his 
threat of a separate peace treaty and 
ring down the Iron Curtain in front 
of East Berlin—with searchlight and 
machine-gun towers, barbed wire, 
and police-dog patrols. Technically 
this is feasible. But the very feasibil- 
ity of the measure poses two ques- 
tions: Why was it not taken long 
ago? Can it be taken now? 

There are many reasons why the 
Communists have not sealed off East 
Berlin. The same reasons will hold 
good for the foreseeable future: such 
an action would mean cancellation 
without notice of the interzonal agree- 
ment and would precipitate an in- 
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ternational crisis of the first magni- 
tude. There would be major domes- 
tic disturbances in the East Zone and 
particularly in East 3erlin: the per- 
petual infection that causes the refu- 
gee flow would be exacerbated by 
stopping its main outlet. 

Beginning early last year, West 
Berlin authorities were puzzled by 
the radical increase in the number of 
Grenzgidnger (border crossers), spe- 
ficially East Beriiners employed in 


West Berlin. By mid-year the num- 


ber had risen to sixty thousand, 
where it has remained. It was discov- 
ered that a large number of these are 
construction workers, a great many 
of whom are members of the famous 
“Block G North’—the official desig- 
nation of that part of the Stalinallee 
construction gang which started the 
uprising of June 17, 1953. Building 
construction is one of the great neg- 
lected sectors of the East German 
economy. Many of the construction 
workers, who are among the tough- 
est members of the East German 
labor force, are actually unemployed 
much of the year, especially during 
the winter. The Communists do not 
have the latest refinements, such as 
plastic tarpaulins to cover building 
sites during off hours, which are 
needed for construction during bad 
weather. As a result, thousands of 
East Berlin construction workers 
take employment in West Berlin, 
where building continues through- 
out the year. If East Berlin were 
sealed off, sixty thousand people 
would be thrown out of work—in- 
cluding Block G North. Trouble 
would be inevitable. 

Then there is the disintegration of 
the party, especially the cadres, into 
corps of professional opportunists. 
Very few “Jdeal-Kommunisten” are 
left. In disgust and dismay, almost 
all the old concentration-camp grad- 
uates have turned their backs on 
Ulbricht, convinced that his policies 
are bankrupt. Ulbricht’s intensive 
collectivization program which drove 
thousands of farmers to flight and 
ruined the agricultural economy is 
still a source of great bitterness in 
party ranks. The opportunists who 
have taken the places of the idealists 
will do nothing to jeopardize their 
cozy sinecures. Yes men afraid to do 
anything else, they are content to 
ride the dying horse to a fall. The 
East German Communists and their 
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Soviet masters are doomed if they 
don’t and damned if they do seal off 
East Berlin. 

For the last ten years, the West 
German government has made fre- 
quent pious appeals to East Germans 
to stay put. But whenever the refu- 
gee flow diminishes there is an un- 
dercurrent of alarm im the official 
expression of satisfaction, and when- 
ever the refugee flow increases there 
is an undercurrent of satisfaction in 
the official expression of alarm. 


A Failure of Policy 

The policy of the western allies in 
regard to East Germany has consist- 
ently been based on the expectation 
that the East German Communist 
régime would never be able to stabi- 
lize itself. The only reason the régime 
cannot stabilize itself is the refugee 
flow. Thus allied policy in regard to 





East Germany is based on the as- 
sumption that the refugee flow would 
continue virtually undiminished un- 
til such time as the Russians saw 
themselves forced to come to terms. 
This calculation is paying off. It be- 
gan to pay off as early as Novem- 
ber, 1958. 

Khrushchev’s precipitation of the 
Berlin crisis was the first Soviet re- 
sponse to an East German situation 
that was rapidly becoming untena- 
ble. The Soviet six months’ ulti- 
matum on West Berlin was in reality 
a defensive reaction carefully dis- 
guised as a political power threat. 
It was, in short, a desperate bluff. 
The bluff produced the ten weeks’ 
mummery of the Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference at Geneva, in which the 
Russians mimed insistence on their 
phony maximum demands, and fi- 
nally the Spirit of Camp David. 

For the Russians it was a question 
of gaining time to do anything pos- 
sible to stop the refugee flow. They 


actually succeeded in diminishing 
the total of refugees for 1959 by bet- 
ter than one-quarter of the 1958 
total. During this period a trickle of 
returnees from West to East Ger- 
many increased to produce some 
semblance of a “refugee” flow in re- 
verse. But the causes of both resu'ts 
were not what the Communists |s- 
sumed they were. Whenever negot a- 
tions on Berlin are in course or \n 
atmosphere conducive to negotiations 
exists, East Germans watch and w it 
—and the refugee flow slackens c- 
cordingly. When Khrushchev tvr- 
pedoed the summit conference, | \e 
flow increased abruptly to more th.n 
twenty thousand for May, 1960, a id 
has continued strong ever since. 


i was as a result of the double :‘e- 
feat in 1959—in negotiations 1s 
well as in refugee stoppage—that |e 
Russians realized the definite failure 
of Soviet policy in East Germany. \t 
about the same time, the allies were 
bound to realize that the initiative 
in the German question—by virtue 
of sheer accumulation of refugees 
(weighing East Germany’s loss against 
West Germany’s gain)—had passed 
into their hands. In August, 1900, 
they applied the initiative for the 
first time since the formation of the 
West German state in 1949. This 
they did by prevailing upon the 
West Germans to cancel the inter- 
zonal trade agreement in retaliation 
for continued East German pin- 
pricking of the allied position in 
Berlin. The resumption of the trade 
agreement just two days before 
the New Year's deadline was a for- 
midable victory for the allies. While 
they did not insist on scoring formal 
points publicly, they did provide an 
object lesson to the East Germans 
and Soviets on the relative strengths 
of the two Germanys. More signifi- 
cantly, by announcing the cancella- 
tion of the trade agreement, the al- 
lies took the crisis out of Berlin and 
placed it where it belongs—in East 
Germany. The cessation of inter- 
zonal trade would affect East Berlin 
only indirectly; it would cripple East 
Germany. There may well be a 
German crisis in 1961, but it is 
doubtful that there will be another 
Berlin crisis. 

“Are the allies prepared,” an East 
Berliner asked a few days ago, “to 
concede a struggle they have already 
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decisively won?” There is evidence 
that the allied leaders have become 
increasingly aware of their advan- 
tage. In striking contrast to allied 
reluctance even to mention the sub- 
ject of refugees at the Foreign Min- 
isters’ Conference in 1959 for fear of 
“provoking the Soviets,” the British 
Prime Minister, speaking at the 
United Nations in 1960, calmly re- 
cited the figures of the East Germans 
who had gone West and added that 
“There was some lesson to be learned 
from these dry statistics.” 

Less than a month later the British 
Foreign Minister, Lord Home, told 
a West German correspondent that 
the allies had no Berlin problem. “If 
the Soviets have a problem,” he 
added, “then we are prepared to sit 
down and discuss it with them.” The 
implication of this statement is as 
clear as the truth it involves: West 
Berlin is not a holding action; East 
Germany is a holding action—and 
the bear’s grip is slipping. It is the 
Soviets and not the West who have a 
Berlin problem, within the context 
of their much larger East German 
problem. This is why the Soviet 
“free city” plan for West Berlin has 
never been spelled out: in the face 
of the realities of the German situ- 
ation, it is clear that no such plan 
would work. The West’s main prob- 
lem is to provide some way out for 
the Soviets with as little loss of face 
and as many guarantees of security 
as possible. 


| gem ARE highly informed people 
here who see a singular signifi- 
cance in the declaration about Berlin 
made by British statesmen, notori- 
ously disinclined as a rule to bark at 
the Soviets. It is said here that the 
Soviets have a clear choice: they can 
either persist in their unsuccessful 
holding action and watch the Ger- 
ans reunite in West Germany, or 
hey can try to negotiate a settle- 
ent and obtain every reasonable 


muarantee that Germany will never 


ngain dominate either Eastern Eu- 
ope or the Western European 
Jnion. This will happen when 
reat Britain and the other mem- 
bers of the European Free Trade 
ssociation come to some sort of 
Wgreement with the European Eco- 
omic Community. And the chances 
or such an agreement seem better 
han ever right now. 
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What Is the Congo? 


RUSSELL WARREN HOWE 


LEOPOLDVILLE 

_ the Congolese soldiers burst 

into his hotel room, the prime 

minister of Kivu Province, Anicet 

Kashamura, looked depressed but 

not astonished. “Tu vas venir avec 
nous!” a noncom announced. 

As Kashamura began to argue, the 
MPs, with their red-striped khaki 
helmets almost covering their eyes, 
seized him and then hustled him 
into a waiting elevator. They said 
they were taking him to Stanleyville. 

As the car carrying Kashamura 
and his captors swerved around the 
volcano-flanked roads with their 
breath-taking views of Lake Kivu, the 
kidnapped premier’s severe face was 
a study in deep melancholy. On 
either side of him, on the back seat, 
sat a tall, expressionless guard with 
a rifle. For important political pris- 
oners, the road to Stanleyville is 
often the road to death. 

After several hours of driving, the 
army car rolled into Goma, once a 
Lake Kivu tourist resort but in re- 
cent months the scene of drunken 
military orgies, which have included 
the stripping and slashing of hospital 
nuns. Here the prisoner was recog- 
nized and other soldiers stopped the 
car. To Kashamura’s relief, they 
were on his side. 

In any other country there would 
probably have been shooting, but in 
the Congo everything goes at only 
two speeds—dead slow and stop. A 
palaver followed, and the captors 
agreed to give the premier to the 
Goma troops, who sent him back, 
apparently free, to his capital, 
Bukavu. 


There he not only resigned; he 
announced—presumably sure that 
Stanleyville would get him if he 
didn’t—that he was withdrawing 
from politics. He took shelter with 
the U.N.’s Nigerian troops. When he 
learned that the man who had or- 
dered him arrested had also taken 
refuge in another part of the U.N 
camp, Kashamura ventured out and 
was soon arrested again. Released, 
he returned—at least for the time 
being—to the protection of the 
United Nations. 

This episode is typical of many 
aspects of the Congolese tragicom- 
edy. Kashamura was Lumumba’s in- 
formation minister. He headed the 
largest party in the Bukavu area of 
Kivu. He is a Marxist who has been to 
Prague and who seemed an ideal lieu- 
tenant for rebel “national premier” 
Antoine Gizenga in Stanleyville. 

Kashamura’s fall from grace dem- 
onstrates again how transient is power 
here, how much more powerful is 
anyone in uniform with a gun than 
any political party, how inexorable 
is the principle that those who rely 
on Moscow for survival can soon be- 
come expendable if they obstruct a 
swing in Moscow policy. 


A United Half-Congo? 


Kashamura had barely withdrawn 
from the political jungle of the 
Congo than the first feelers were 
going out from Stanleyville for “rec- 
onciliation” with Léopoldville. 

In Léopoldville, with its night 
clubs and restaurants which get their 
food from Brazzaville across the river 
and their dual-purpose barmaids 
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from Angola—where white skins are 
plentiful and cheap—things look al- 
most normal. In the stores, stocks 
from abandoned upcountry towns 
seem to belie the austerity imports 
program. Big cars roam the fine 
highways, and the Courrier d’Afrique 
is a relatively free press by African 
standards. 

But the government in Léopold- 
ville has its back to the wall. Its ad- 
ministration is recognized in less 
than half the country. And the 
Congo’s political plague, the army, is 
here too—its loyalty uncertain, its de- 
mands for more pay more insistent. 

The international storm over Lu- 
mumba’s death and the threat from 
the Communist-aided eastern regions 
of the Congo have had at least one 
good effect, however temporary. 
These threats have been driving the 
country’s non-Communist leaders to- 
gether, with the result that, for the 
first time, there is a united front 
against the leftist rebels, whose threat- 
ened attack on Léopoldville seems, 
in any event, to have been suspended. 

For some time, Joseph Kasavubu, 
the quiet, mysterious, stocky little 
president whose grandfather was a 
Chinese laborer on the Congo rail- 
road, has been trying to reassemble 
his official empire. Repeatedly, he 
has extended overtures to Albert 
Kalonji, the cunning mulatto who 
rules “autonomously” in South Kasai, 
and to Moise Tshombe, the Katan- 
gese president. 

All along, Tshombe has wanted 
nothing more than a military pact 
with Léopoldville, and an economic 
agreement. Kalonji has marched in 
Tshombe’s shadow. But the Elisa- 
bethville president sometimes irked 
his junior colleague, and Kalonji, 
who is brighter—and less gilt-edged 
economically—than Tshombe, has 
been thinking more and more in 
terms of closer agreement with 
Kasavubu. 

When the Russian roar over Lu- 
mumba’s death began to echo across 
the Congo from a score of different 
Afro-Asian-European capitals, Kasa- 
vubu quickly proposed a conlerence 
of leaders in Katanga, and Kalonji 
obligingly came out for a federal 
solution. A long step was taken in 
this direction when all three regional 
“authorities’—the word ‘“govern- 
ment” was carefully avoided—signed 
an agreement on February 28 to 
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work out their mutual difficulties 
free of “outside” interference. 

Kalonji seems prepared to sacrifice 
his de facto independence and par- 
ticipate in reconciliation talks with 
Joseph Ileo, the Congo's official if 
ineffective premier, and he _ has 
pointedly referred to the “selfishness” 
of his friend Tshombe, still ada- 
mantly independent. Tshombe, too, 
has ceded a few points and suggested 
that Kasavubu, Ileo, Kalonji, and 
Gizenga meet with him in Geneva 
on March 3. (The site was later 
changed to the Malagasy Republic 
and the date to March 5.) Some sort 
of loose confederation of the non- 
Communist Congo is therefore just 
possible—that is, if Russian pressure 
continues, if Belgian support for Ka- 
tanga flinches, if the [leo government 
can give some guaranties of stability, 
if the armies withdraw from politics, 
if Tshombe and Kalonji do not 
change their minds, if . . . The 
chances are there, but they are re- 
mote. Observers will believe in a 
united Congo, or a united half- 
Congo, when they see it. For the 
moment, Tshombe, though obviously 
worried, feels secure enough to bel- 
low back at a hostile world, to con- 
tinue buying an air force, and to 
keep Brigadier Iyassu Mengashah 
of Ethiopia, the U.N. force’s chief 
of staff, cooling his heels for days 
in the Flemish mining center that 
is Katanga’s capital, rather than 
talk to him about the Katangese 
Army or Lumumba. 

The impression is that Tshombe 
would probably agree to reconfed- 
erate Katanga into the Congo only 
if he were to be Kasavubu’s premier 
or if he were defeated in war. The 
first condition is unlikely to be ful- 
filled; the second might happen, if 
the U.N. can fulfill its mandate to 
disarm all Congolese armies and ex- 
pel foreign officers. That, of course, 
would amount to conquest by the 
United Nations itself. 


— OF reconciliation between 
Léopoldville and Stanleyville? 
Recently, there have been signs 
that certain rebel elements in Stan- 
leyville desire to come to terms. 
Provincial President Jean Foster 
Manzikala put out feelers to the 
western diplomats who came to 
Stanleyville to try to evacuate their 
nationals. The Chaplinesque figure 





of Victor Lundula, the retired arm 
top sergeant-nurse whom Lumumh, 
made general and who now com. 
mands—in theory—all rebel forces, 
has made approaches both to the em. 
bassies and to Mobutu. Even tlie re. 
doubtable Gizenga himself (Piague, 
‘58; Peking, 59; Marxist College, 
Conakry, ’60) may be overthrown or 
neutralized, it has been hinted. 
Whose idea was this reconciliation 
gesture with the West? It has a fa 
miliar ring, following as it did 
within twenty-four hours the end 
of the “revenge for Lumumba’ cam- 
paign across the world. Moscow. hav- 
ing blown hot, now seems to seek 
to lull Kasavubu and the Wes: into 
a complacent belief that not oily is 
coexistence possible within a single 
Congolese government but thai the 
Communist aim is not to take ove 
Africa, politically, at all. Manzikal 
and Lundula, being less frightenin 
than Gizenga or Kashamura, aie a 
parently the new policy instruments. 


Mr. Tshombe Perseveres 


Despite the brave words of the Feb- 
ruary 28 agreement, nearly every 
thing that happens in the Congo is 
the result of “outside” influence. The 
only dynamic Congolese factor in the 
situation is Moise Tshombe. Where. 
as Kasavubu and Ileo are lazy, Lw 
mumba was incompetent and is now 
dead, and Gizenga has frequently 
seemed to be a puppet of the Mos 
cow-Cairo-Accra axis, Tshombe, wh 
began by being a cat’s-paw ol thé 
Belgium Union Miniére, is toda 
much more than that. 

When Tshombe’s bid for ind 
pendence came on July 11 last year 
eleven days after Congolese independ 
ence, the chances of success seeme’ 
nil. The fact that Katanga supplie 
sixty-five per cent of the Belgia 
Congo’s exports was not a mor 
reason for Katanga’s remaining in thf 
unitary Congo Lumumba wanteé 
but it was a powerful reason for e\ 
pecting that Lumumba, with most 
the world then behind him, woul 
make sure that it did remain. Th 
Belgian Congo did not correspon 
to any geographical or ethnic entit 
and had never been given a nation 
sentiment; on the day the Belgia! 
flag came down, the Katangese we 
as foreign to the Bakongo o! Lé 
poldville, a thousand miles away, 
they had been on the day in 1 
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when it rose. But Katangese revenues 
were something that Léopoldville 
was used to, something Léo de- 
pended on; and the Tshombe bid 
was compromised by obvious Belgian 
support that smelled of the Union 
Miniére. Moreover, Tshombe had a 
powerful opposition, the Baluba- 
kat.inga (so called to distinguish them 
from the Balubakasai, against whom 
Lunumba’s genocide campaign was 
conducted). 


T if Balubakatanga are the largest 
single tribe in Katanga. Their 
party, the Balubakat, has support 
throughout northern Katanga—the 
poorest part, minerally speaking— 
and in Elisabethville itself, where 
may Baluba work. It is possible 
tha: —Tshombe won the 1960 elec- 
tions with Belgian connivance and 
some cheating, and that the Balu- 
bakat might have gotten more seats 
than the Conakat (Tshombe’s party) 
in a freer poll, and thus formed the 
coalition government instead of 
Tshombe. For purely political and 
tactical reasons, the Balubakat allied 
itself with Lumumba. The Flemish 
owner of the Elisabethville daily 
L’Essor du Katanga was so sure of 
a Balubakat electoral victory in Ka- 
tanga that he came out for the party 
-until the poll results were an- 
nounced. (Today, having fired his 
editor, he toes the Tshombe line.) 

Despite all unfavorable omens, 
Tshombe has enjoyed independence 
now for eight months. No one rec- 
ognized his independence officially, 
but the French state radio refers to 
him as president (not self-styled or so- 
called, but simply president), the 
Belgians give him everything but 
outright support (open support 
would be fatal to him and possibly 
disastrous for Belgium), and the 
Congolese pay black-market rates for 
his currency. The Courrier d’ Afrique, 
the main Léo paper, gives him cau- 
tious but persistent backing. French 
Black Africa uninhibitedly supports 
him. 

The administration of Katanga, in 
chaos eight months ago, today exists. 
The Baluba are tired of their dissi- 
dence; like all African régimes, 
Tshombe’s is rallying support from 
its opposition—in Africa, everybody 
Wants to join the winning side. If 
Tshombe offered participation in 
government to the Balubakat and an 
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important ministry to Jason Sendwe, 
its leader, Katanga would probably 
present a united front. 

Tshombe’s European supporters 
are in bad odor with their own 
government in Brussels, which for 
diplomatic reasons does not want 
Tshombe’s hand played so openly by 
Belgian subjects. The Katangese Bel- 
gians have no time for Premier Gas- 
ton Eyskens or Foreign Minister 
Pierre Wigny and are not enthusi- 
astic about Paul-Henri Spaak, but 
you have only to see the tears in 
their eyes when they cheer Tshombe 
to know how they feel about him. 
Many of Tshombe’s Belgian sup- 
porters, now that the Naturalization 
Act has been promulgated, will prob- 
ably take Katangese citizenship. If 
they do this, it will be difficult to 
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question their devotion to Katanga’s 
cause or to deny them full rights to 
participation in Katangese affairs. 

Some of Tshombe’s international 
statements are foolish and imperti- 
nent. And if, as everyone believes, Lu- 
mumba was executed on his orders, 
the lies his interior minister told to 
cover the death were infantile. But 
in spite of his numerous faults and 
his ingenuous pride, and even if Bel- 
gian support proves the kiss of death, 
Tshombe will have been the only 
effective leader the disappointing 
Congo has produced so far. 

To reinforce whatever moral posi- 
tion he may be able to boast of, 
Tshombe has recruited a small but 
by African standards formidable 
force of well-paid white crusaders 
from Europe and South Africa. 
As a result, he is better prepared to 


defend his country than any other 
Congolese political faction, and the 
small U.N. force would have con- 
siderable difficulty in neutralizing 
Katanga’s armed forces against 
Tshombe’s will. 


A Mandate for Partition? 


Lumumba’s death has had impor- 
tant repercussions abroad. As a po- 
litical instrument for the Moscow- 
Cairo-Accra axis, its most dangerous 
effect is the opportunity given to 
these new imperialistic powers to 
overthrow Hammarskjéld and _in- 
stall in his place a stalemated trium- 
virate (representing East, West, and 
“neutrals’”)—in other words, destroy 
the U.N.’s capacity to deal effective- 
ly with major international crises. 

In the Congo itself, Lumumba’s 
death hardly stirred a ripple. Like so 
many African countries, the Congo 
prefers a live lap dog to a throttled 
wolf. 

The immediate problem here is 
implementation of the Security 
Council mandate. The two crucial 
aspects are insulation of inflammable 
or inflamed areas of the country by 
the creation of U.N.-occupied neutral 
zones, and the regrouping, control, 
and disciplining—i.e., the disarm- 
ing—of the Congo’s many armies. 
The United Nations forces, even if 
their firepower and aerial mobility 
are much increased, seem insufficient 
to do both tasks. There are 13,363 
men, and another eight hundred 
Malayans are promised for April. 

The two basic requirements would 
seem to be more troops, and a mili- 
tary figure at the head of all U.N. 
operations here. Now that Generals 
Indar Jit Rikhye of India and Ben 
Hammou Kettani of Morocco have 
left, there is only one war-experi- 
enced senior officer here—Brigadier 
Iyassu Mengashah of Ethiopia. 

General K. S. Thimayya, chief of 
the Indian Asmy staff, has been 
sounded out as a possible replace- 
ment for Rajeshwar Dayal, Ham- 
marskjéld’s special representative. 
Dayal is not a man to conduct a 
military operation, and the U.N.’s 
task in the Congo is today, more 
than ever, predominantly military. 

If the Security Council resolution 
in these respects can be enforced, 
the road is open to reconvening the 
Congolese parliament and/or a re- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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turn to peaceful political life of 
some sort. But presumably such non- 
military sequels to the military im- 
peratives are still a long way off. 


ares sort of people are these 
quarreling Congolese leaders? 
Speaking in broad generalizations, 
they are venal in instinct and nega- 
tive in philosophy. Bereft of con- 
structive ideas, they seem to be anti- 
everything, including themselves. 
They lack drive and _ originality. 
They tend to go to extremes in every- 
thing, including do-nothingism. 

Add a sense of fear and the “com- 
plexes” that go with inability in high 
office. In uniform, the Congolese be- 
come bullies and racists. Some of the 
atrocities committed by soldiers for 
no other motive but tribalism are 
unmentionable. Even the educated 
leaders lack the degree of sophistica- 
tion (found, for instance, in Ghanai- 
ans) which enables the African in 
this difficult generation to take a more 
positive attitude toward his African- 
ness. On the whole, the Congolese 
seem to be a people without faith 
in themselves, instruction in the ways 
of the world, or principles. 

The leaders, like their followers, 
lack a national spirit. Congolese 
parties were invented yesterday; 
they have not existed long enough 
for party loyalties to cross tribal lines 
and help unify the country. There is 
no middle class of government off- 
cials, professionals, or higher-grade 
business employees whose bonds 
would outweigh tribal _ loyalties. 
The country remains a congeries of 
different nations. 

If independence were being 
planned for, say, 1970, some of these 
defects could be remedied by a 
crash program in education and 
other training. It is probably too 
late now. The twelve French-African 
nations that have agreed to pool 
their economies and their foreign 
policies favor partition of the Congo, 
even if this means that Stanleyville 
becomes a new Hanoi. They want 
this in the interests of peace, and to 
stave off the danger of communiza- 
tion of the whole country. They rec- 
ommend close economic co-opera- 
tion among the different states that 
would be created, or most of them. 
When the shouting and the tumult 
dies, the world may well wake up to 
find that the Congo wants this too. 
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A New Style, a New Tempo 


DOUGLASS CATER 


——_ DeEcEMBER, while consulting 
a senior statesman about the 
selection of a Secretary of State, 
President-elect Kennedy remarked 
that he had suddenly discovered he 
didn’t know “the right people.” Dur- 
ing his campaigning he had, of 
course, met practically every politi- 
cian in the country. But as far as 
picking a cabinet was concerned, his 
large circle of acquaintances seemed 
inadequate. The truth of these re- 
marks, made matter-of-factly and 
with no suggestion of regret, was 
subsequently borne out when Mr. 
Kennedy appointed men not pre- 
viousiy known to him to several key 
posts in his administration. 

It was not the only handicap he 
had to overcome in a hurry. There 
are some who argue that running a 
legislative office was the worst pos- 
sible preparation for one who must 
head the vast Executive establish- 
ment. During his fourteen years as 
congressman and senator, Mr. Ken- 
nedy never had more than thirty- 
five employees on his office payroll. 
As President, he has more agency 
heads that that reporting to him, 
and the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, at last count, numbered more 
than twenty-eight hundred. 

More significant than its numbers, 
there has been in recent years a steady 
build-up in the bureaucratic organi- 


zation of the office. Under President 
Eisenhower particularly, it becme 
a locus of councils and secretariats. 
Last fall certain Republicans even 
went so far as to suggest that the 
Presidency had grown too difficult 
except for someone—like, for exam- 
ple, Vice-President Nixon—who had 
served an apprenticeship. 

If he has been awed by all this, Mr. 
Kennedy has not let on. As the 
youngest elected President following 
the oldest, he has not hesitated to 
carry out a _ bloodless revolution 
against the elder generations by 
staffing his office with associates whose 
average age is even less than his own. 
It has become an absorbing spectacle 
in Washington to watch venerable 
politicians kowtowing to these youth- 
ful Presidential assistants, some of 
them on the sunny side of thirty. 


ge ome KENNEDY and his staff 
have brought a new style and 
tempo to the White House. Under 
the Eisenhower concept, teamwork 
was conducted much in the manner 
of a football game—frequent hud: 
dles, great attention to co-ordinating 
everybody, and interminable periods 
spent catching breath between plays 
The Kennedy concept seems to be 
more along the lines of basket 
ball. Everybody is on the move al! 
the time. Nobody has a very clearly 
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defined position. The President may 
throw the ball in any direction and 
he expects it to be kept bouncing. 

Co-ordination has become merely 
a minor pastime. The White House 
morning staff conference, a routine 
in Mr. Eisenhower's day, has been 
dispensed with. Much of the co-or- 
dinating machinery attached to the 
cabinet and the National Security 
Council has been junked. , With 
obvious pride in the lack of formal 
organization, one Kennedy aide re- 
cently boasted that it would be im- 
possible to draw up an administra- 
tive chart for the White House since 
there is practically no hierarchy. He 
suggested that perhaps the best. way 
to distinguish the more important 
members of the staff is to observe 
who arrives at work in a chauffeured 
car, who takes guests to dine in the 
White House mess, and—high in the 
pecking order—who gets to swim in 
the pool. 

It was not by accident that for 
several weeks the spacious corner 
suite once occupied by Sherman 
Adams went vacant until, in order 
to relieve the congestion, two Ken- 
nedy assistants agreed to share it. It 
has been made explicitly clear that 
the job of The Assistant to the Presi- 
dent no longer exists. 

The Kennedy office works very much 
according to the views expounded 
by professor Richard E. Neustadt of 
Columbia, a former Truman aide 
who has become an adviser on or- 
ganization for the new President. 
In Presidential Power: The Politics 
of Leadership, Neustadt argues that 
the President must wage eternal 
war to keep from becoming clerk 
rather than leader in his own office. 
The latter-day growth of Presidential 
bureaucracy, which is supposed to 
lift the burden from the Chief Ex- 
ecutive, can actually make him a vic- 
tim of other people’s routines. Ac- 
cording to the Neustadt theory, a 
President must keep his staff small 
and flexible if he intends to hold 
power firmly in his own hands. 

Mr. Kennedy, as Neustadt readily 
concedes, did not have to read a book 


a particular problem. No bureaucrat 
can feel entirely safe from a Presi- 
dential phone call, no departmental 
meeting from a sudden Presidential 
visit. Mr. Kennedy hands out assign- 
ments with remarkable facility, fre- 
quently picking the man nearest at 
hand when a problem arises. It does 
not seem to concern him that his 
aides may find themselves duplicat- 
ing or even competing with each 
other. It is their job to recognize and 
reconcile conflicts, not his. 

All this could lead to chaos. But 
despite its youth, Mr. Kennedy’s 
staff has had experience both in 
working together and working in the 
Washington milieu. At least a half 
dozen of his top assistants—Theodore 
Sorensen, Ken O’Donnell, Ralph 
Dungan, Larry O’Brien, Myer Feld- 
man, and Pierre Salinger—have an 
understanding of their boss based on 
long and intimate association. By 
temperament they are not noticeably 
given to jealous rivalries. 


The Place on Top 


Mr. Kennedy’s approach to the Presi- 
dency was clearly evident in his Ex- 
ecutive Order abolishing the Opera- 
tions Coordinating Board, which had 
been employed by Mr. Eisenhower to 
“implement” the work of the Nation- 
al Security Council. In the opinion 
of its enemies, ocp had become a 
makework affair, serving to impede 
rather than implement the conduct 
of an effective national strategy. 
While getting rid of the structure, 
however, Mr. Kennedy took care to 
retain a senior career official on the 
ocs staff who had proved himself an 
effective trouble shooter. “That fel- 
low knows how to spot the scatter 
rugs on the polished floor of gov- 
ernment,” a Kennedy aide explained. 
Under McGeorge Bundy, what re- 
mains of the nsc staff will be in- 
volved in less routine and hopefully 
will offer more help to the President. 
The nsc itself will work more in task 
forces than as a formal council. 
Another way to help the President, 


it has been proposed, will be to re- 
Department’s 


establish the State 


representatives will chair the inter- 
departmental committees and be 
held responsible for carrying out 
their mandates. 

Mr. Kennedy’s advisers admit that 
this is taking a calculated risk that 
the traditionally slow-moving State 
Department bureaucracy can meas- 
ure up. It also presupposes that the 
Secretary of State will develop 
the kind of close relationship with the 
President that justifies his preferred 
status. But if it works, they feel, it 
will cut away some of the govern- 
mental superstructure that has grown 
up around the White House and ob- 
scured the President’s place on top. 


ipa PRESIDENT faces a peculiarly 
subtle problem in determining 
how to deal with the Vice-President. 
It is not a question for Mr. Kennedy 
of asserting his leadership but of find- 
ing ways to make proper use of the 
tremendous and restless energies of 
Lyndon Johnson. The two men’s 
regard for each other has developed 
greatly since just before Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s nomination, when neither 
considered it likely that Johnson 
would end up in second place on the 
ticket. Mr. Kennedy has reason to 
feel grateful for his running mate's 
dogged campaign performance. 
Even with the best of intentions, 
however, the Vice-President’s lot can 
be an unhappy one. Boredom being 
a more debilitating disease than 
fatigue, the present incumbent may 
have acquired a new understanding 
of why it is that almost twice as 
many Vice-Presidents as Presidents 
have died of natural causes while in 
office. For a politician Jike Johnson, 
accustomed to standing at the very 
center of the power struggle as Sen- 
ate majority leader, the sudden re- 
lease from pressure must produce 
symptoms akin to the bends. 
President Kennedy is trying to 
keep Johnson intimately involved 
in Executive affairs, summoning him 
to the White House with great regu- 
larity and delegating to him the 
chairmanships of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Council and the 








































rdinating # to understand all this. So far he primacy among the government agen- Committee on Government Con- 
le periods § has shown an intuitive grasp of what cies for all international matters. tracts. The Vice-President will now 
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ecutive Office Building, something 
Nixon never had. In a private letter 
to Johnson, believed to be unique 
in Presidential literature, Mr. Ken- 
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channels and down through echelons 
in seeking the information he needs 
or in communicating his interest in 


er than, as Mr. Eisenhower once 
suggested, designating a new official 
to bear that title. State Department 
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nedy has set forth his ideas about the 
Vice-President’s place in the scheme 
of things and has authorized addi- 
tional assistants to supplement John- 
son's meager staff. 

But both men realize there are 
limits to what a President can dis- 
pense, particularly when it cuts into 
his own hegemony. More important 
to Johnson's status in the Kennedy 
administration will be the role he 
can play as all-round expert in Con- 
gressional affairs. The challenge is 
formidable: a Congressional Quar- 
terly projection of last year’s voting 
would indicate that most of Mr. 
Kennedy's major measures lack a 
clear majority. 

It is a delicate business, for John- 
son now stands outside the jealous 
institution he ran so effectively. He 
is said to recognize that his powers 
as majority leader, even though 
created uniquely by him, cannot be 
transferred to his new office. 


Focused Intensity 

Quite clearly, Mr. Kennedy's con- 
cept of a personal Presidency re- 
quires, first of all, an incumbent who 
has a wish to stay on top of things. 
If he is distracted by untidy details 
or confused by the multiplicity of 
problems requiring his attention, he 
could soon be run ragged. So fa 
at least, Mr. Kennedy has shown no 
signs of strain. On the contrary, he 
has indicated, after the prolonged 
ordeal of campaigning, when a single 
misstep might have meant personal 
calamity, the rigors of the White 
House seem comparatively mild. 

He appears to be having the same 
kind of love affair with his job that 
Roosevelt always had and Truman 
developed but Eisenhower never felt. 
It shows itself in matters both 
large and small. A man who never 
before paid much attention to where 
he lived, Mr. Kennedy has been giv- 
ing meticulous attention to the 
White House, helping hang naval 
pictures in the President’s study, 
selecting drapery material for the 
President's bedroom, and inspecting 
preparations for a diplomatic re- 
ception, 

Despite the churn of White House 
activities, there has been a measured 
order to the President’s own work- 
day. So far the petitioners from Capi- 
tol Hill have not been showing up 
in great numbers. Mr. Kennedy has 
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been scheduling discussions, of no 
fixed duration, with each of the 
committee chairmen who will shape 
his legislative fate. He held four long 
conferences with his ambassador to 
Russia, Llewellyn Thompson, who 
during his previous Washington 
visits had always been accustomed to 
a single twenty-minute audience with 
Mr. Eisenhower. On the morning of 
Khrushchev’s attack on Dag Ham- 
marskjéld. Mr. Kennedy found time 
for an unhurried discussion of the 
school situation in New Orleans 
with a journalist who had just re- 
turned from that city. He turns to 
each new subject with focused in- 
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tensity. While he is talking and lis- 
tening, he has a habit of writing 
notes to himself that have a way 
of spurring later actions. 

It is still early to measure the real 
thrust of Presidential actions, In 
dealing with West German For- 
eign Minister Heinrich von Bren- 
tano, Mr. Kennedy was a cordial host 
who recalled a brief meeting fourteen 
years earlier that Brentano had 
evidently forgotten. The President 
chose to stress West Germany's ob- 
ligations not to the United States 
but to the free world. Under no 
condition, he assured his guest, 
would U.S. troop commitments be 
made a bargaining instrument for 
getting German concessions. It was 
the soft sell but, some felt, a de- 
cidedly skillful one. 

Mr. Kennedy has been capable of 
stiffer tactics with ambassadors from 
the various departments of his own 
government in Washington. Without 
much ado, he ordered the redrafting 
of a Medical Aid for the Aged bill 


prepared by the Health, Education 
and Welfare Department that had 
been prematurely disclosed to Con- 
gress. There are rumors of reprisals 
in the offing if enterprising cabinet 
members and agency heads forget 
their primary allegiance to the Presi- 
dent’s program and try to establish 
separate ententes on the Hill. 


B' T THESE and his other acts so 
far are hardly measures of the 
President's ability to take the initia- 
tive. His response to Khrushchev on 
the Congo, while prompt and force- 
ful, was nonetheless not action but 
reaction. His pronouncements on 
the New Orleans situation have 
undoubtedly helped ease that par- 
ticular crisis, but it will take other 
steps to avert the school desegrega- 
tion crises still in the making. 

It is precisely here that Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s capacity as President may 
meet its severest test. In junking the 
cumbersome machinery that never 
really helped the former President 
keep ahead of events, he has assumed 
a responsibility to provide better 
techniques of his own. He seems to 
have a canny awareness of this. By 
the variety of his close advisers, who 
are by no means of one mind on the 
critical choices confronting him, and 
by his apparent willingness to move 
along several lines of action at the 
same time, he may be able to avoid 
the immobility that can be fatal to 
Presidential power. 

In his progression toward the 
Presidency, one close associate has 
pointed out, Mr. Kennedy displayed 
a remarkable capacity for concentra- 
ting on the task at hand. When he 
was in Wisconsin, he gave little 
thought to the problems of West Vir- 
ginia. In West Virginia he was not 
concerned about the convention in 
Los Angeles. During the fall cam- 
paign, he took only the most ele- 
mentary steps to prepare for the 
eventuality that he might be elected. 
He has gotten where he is, the asso- 
ciate argued, by not wasting his time 
or energy trying to look beyond the 
next horizon. 

Undoubtedly, it was a_ sensible 
way for a politician working his way 
to the top to focus his attention. But 
a President who means to stay on 
top of his job had better have a range 
of vision that goes a great deal far- 
ther than the next horizon. 
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What That Airline Strike 
Was All About 


STUART H. LOORY 


yee it was sixteenth-century Ger- 

man workmen in Danzig protest- 
ing the invention of a new kind of 
loom. They hanged its inventor. Then 
Englishmen rioted against the inven- 
tion of the flying shuttle and the 
spinning jenny. And French work- 
men threw their wooden shoes into 
high-speed looms, giving the world 
the term “sabotage.” 

Last month, 3,500 airline flight 
engineers laid low the nation’s avia- 
tion industry for six days at a cost of 
$40 million in a wildcat strike to 
protest the theory that their jobs are 
obsolete. The engineers’ strike issue 
was not far removed from the fears 
confronting the Danzig workmen, 
the Englishmen, and the first sabo- 
teurs. The engineers were fighting 
the view of some that they were 
technological anachronisms in the 
jet age. 

Specifically, the air-borne mechan- 
ics protested a National Mediation 
Board ruling handed down in Janu- 
ary that in effect called them insufh- 
ciently trained (because they were 
not pilots) to handle their jobs on 
jets operated by United Air Lines. 
The board told United’s engineers 
to vote with the company’s pilots to 
pick one union to represent all. The 
engineers saw this as a license for 
cannibalism because the Air Line 
Pilots Association outnumbers the 
Flight Engineers International Asso- 
ciation three to one. 

Some of the engineers would not 
even qualify physically to get into 
the aLpa, which now requires its 
members to hold pilot ratings. Even 
if they did get into the union, the en- 
gineers would face relegation to the 
bottom of seniority lists and the loss 
of their jobs to cram-course-trained 
junior co-pilots, facing furloughs 
themselves. 

With such grim prospects, the en- 
gineers struck mainly to discourage 
the ALPA from marauding the seven 
airlines now employing FEIA engi- 
neers. Furthermore, the engineers al- 
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leged that their jobs are essential to 
the safety and well-being of the avia- 
tion industry. 

Supporting its ruling, the three- 
lawyer NMB panel noted that en- 
gineers trained as mechanics served 
a useful if not vital function on large 
piston-engine airplanes. On 
craft, the panel said, engineers made 
in-flight repairs, worked in close co- 
operation with ground mechanics, 
and were generally useful aides to 
pilots. 

On the jets, however, the mechani- 
cal duties had all but disappeared in 
the complex electronic equipment, 
and the engineers’ jobs were now al- 
most indistinguishable from those of 
the planes’ pilots and co-pilots. 


those 


C' RRENTLY, engineers on seven ol 
the thirteen major American air- 
lines are represented by the FEIA, an 
AFL-CIO affiliate chartered twelve 
years ago after the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, acting in the wake of several 
air crashes, decreed that planes 
weighing more than eighty thousand 
pounds had to have flight engineers 
in their crews to ensure safety. 

In 1948, the newly organized en- 
gineers’ union sought affiliation with 
the already well-established Air Line 
Pilots Association and was turned 
down. The art then granted the en- 
gineers an independent charter. 

The duties prescribed by the gov- 
ernment for flight engineers involved 
making rigid two-hour pre-flight 
checks of their planes, ensuring that 
the planes were fueled properly, 
overseeing the mechanical operation 
of the plane, and making in-flight 
repairs. As qualifications for the job, 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
(predecessor of the Federal Aviation 
Agency) required flight engineers to 
have either previous experience as 
ground mechanics or as pilots in 
command of four-engine planes, or 
else an engineering degree. 

Pilots in the early postwar years 
took little interest in flight engineer- 


ing. But in the early 1950's, the 
whoosh of jet engines became more 
and more familiar on the airways 
and the aviation industry announced 
plans to bring the jets into commer- 
cial service. The pilots began to 
study the possible effects of jet serv- 
ice on their job security. 

The atpa made several studies. 
Typical was a report by the union's 
Trans World Airlines unit noting 
that one jet could do the work of six 
Martin 404s, so that presumably five 
crews could be fired il airline busi 
ness did not increase. 


‘Featherbirding’ 

Findings such as these impelled the 
ALPA economic forecasters to search 
about for some possibilities to ensure 
job security. Their eyes came to rest 
on the flight engineer's berth. 

The first assault on the engineers 
came in 1957. The apa petitioned 
the AFL-cio to revoke the charter ol 
the Flight Engineers International 
Association. The federation refused. 
With the failure of this ploy, the 
ALPA in 1958 tried to win the flight 
engineer's seat away from the FEIA 
in contract negotiations with the air- 
lines. The apa developed the argu- 
ment that in jet aircraft the third 
Hight-crew member should have pilot 
training so that in emergencies he 
could take over flight duties. 

The pilots’ union raised frighten 
ing possibilities. For example, it 
claimed, oxygen supplies to two ol 
the three flight crewmen might [ail 
and the engineer would have to take 
control of the plane, or the two pilots 
might suffer simultaneous heart at 
tacks, or the flights would be too fa- 
tiguing for only two pilots. 

Five of the airlines adopted the 
ALPA view, hired only pilot-qualified 
engineers (represented by the ALPA), 
and now fly their jets with three-man 
crews. United is now in the process 
of switching to completely pilot-qual- 
ified crews. Seven other airlines 
maintained that engineers with in- 
tensive mechanical training in thei: 
backgrounds were still necessary. 
Those airlines paid a big price for 
their opinion. 

The apa forced the recalcitrant 
lines to accept a fourth flight crew- 
man—a pilot—on all jet flights. 
Charges of featherbedding were made 
against the ALPA. The union replied 
publicly that there was a real need 
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for the third pilot. Privately, union 
members—and officials—were not so 
sure. As the third pilot took his ex- 
pensive seat on commercial flights 
(jet pilot salaries range up to $28,000 
a year), the appellations “shotgun,” 
“featherbird,” and “coco-pilot’” were 
conferred on him. He has, 
found, little to do on domestic flights. 
Much of his time is spent maintain- 
ing radio communications with the 
ground, a function the co-pilot han- 
three-man jet 
crews and on piston planes. 

But most of the third pilots were 
more than willing to accept the ugly 
designation and keep their jobs rath- 
er than face the prospect of furlough 
as bigger planes flew fewer flights, 
enabling the airlines to make do 
with less personnel. There are now 
825 aLpa members on furlough, even 
with the third-pilot provision in ef- 
fect on seven air-lines. 


it was 


dles successfully in 


ie GROWING pilot-versus-engineer 
dispute created considerable un- 
rest in the aviation industry. There 
were several strikes in 1958-1959. 
Among them, the FEIA struck Eastern 
Air Lines for thirty-eight days in 
protest against a company demand 
that its members obtain pilots’ rat- 
ings. Meanwhile the ALPA was strik- 
ing American Airlines for the right 
to put a third pilot aboard that com- 
pany’s jets. Both unions won. 

In 1959, the aALPA went to the Na- 
tional Mediation Board, the agency 
set up to handle jurisdictional dis- 
putes under the Railway Labor Act 
(which controls airway labor 
matters), and asked that it be named 
the single bargaining agent for all 
flight-crew personnel at United. In- 
stead of hearing the case itself, the 
NMB impaneled three lawyers un- 
der a never-before-used provision of 
the act. 

In the strictest sense, the panel's 
ruling requiring a single bargaining 
agent for flight crewmen on United 
would not be applicable to other 
lines on which engineers are repre- 
sented by the Feta. The United situ- 
ation is unique in that its engineers 
must have pilot training. 

“There is no direct precedent in 
our decision for the pilots to follow 
on other lines,” said J. Glenn Don- 
aldson, the panel's chairman, “but it 
may have some informal effect.” 

The informal effect is precisely 


also 
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what the engineers feared in staging 
their walkout, which defied a Presi- 
dential cooling-off-period order. The 
engineers marshal an impressive ar- 
ray of arguments for their presence 
in jet cockpits. “Flight engineering is 
my career,” said Lance D. Hughes, 
forty, a Pan American crewman 
since 1942. “I have no ambition 
to become a pilot. My mind is on the 
plane’s equipment all the time. I 
think of myself as a specialist, not as 
a general practitioner as the pilots 
like to think.” 

Mr. Hughes and his professional 
colleagues (whose yearly earnings 
range up to $14,000) claim that only 
mechanically trained engineers have 
an enduring interest in their planes’ 
equipment rather than in flying. 
Pilots working as engineers, they say, 
learn only the minimum amount 
necessary to obtain their flight engi- 
neer’s certificate from the Federal 
Aviation Agency and then do only a 
minimum amount of engineering 
work on flights, spending most of 
their time watching the captain and 
co-pilot fly the plane. 

On the jets, the flight engineer's 
job is not as rigorous as it was on the 
piston planes. For example, fuel con- 
sumption is computed automatically 
and the engineer need only read 
control-panel instruments rather than 
make involved computations. The 





pilots operate the engine throttles, 
relieving the engineer of the duty of 
making fine adjustments. And _ in- 
flight repairs, because of the complex- 
ity and speed of the $5-million planes, 
are almost impossible to make. 

These are the key facts the pilots 
use to validate their claim to the en- 
gineer’s seat. But Mr. Hughes and 
his union argue that men of his 
training are still necessary on board. 
“I feel I'm being paid not for what 
I do but for what I know,” the vet- 
eran engineer said. 

The Faa’s description of a flight 
engineer's minimum duties involves 
only the pre-flight check of the plane 
and the rendering of assistance in 
the mechanical realm to the plane’s 


captain. On the piston planes, this 
involved the fine-tuning of the en- 
gines in flight, keeping the fuel-con- 
sumption log, and a “how-goes-it” 
report on the equipment’s operation. 

The FAA stayed scrupulously clear 
of the NB hearings. Mr. Donaldson 
said that the panel asked the FAa for 
answers to questions relating to the 
air-safety aspects of the panel's de- 
liberations and that the FAA declined 
to answer. 

But Oscar Bakke, director of the 
FAA’s Flight Safety Standards Bu- 
reau, said he has no recollection of 
the questions. “As a matter of fact, 
they came to see me in my office and 
I had a long discussion with them,” 
Mr. Bakke said. “I don’t recall refus- 
ing them any information.” 

Privately, some FAA men admit the 
agency does not want to become em- 
broiled in labor disputes. But Mr. 
Donaldson said that FAA help would 
have been useful in resolving the is- 
sues, noting there was a hesitancy on 
the part of the lawyers to resolve a 
problem that could have ramifica- 
tions affecting the safety of the fly- 
ing public. 


ee the dispute over who 
should sit in the engineer's seat 
is still unsettled. The engineers re- 
turned to work only after Secretary 
of Labor Arthur J]. Goldberg inter- 
vened and devised an_ extralegal 
Presidential Board of Inquiry to 
look into all the issues raised by the 
strike. The Presidential board can 
do nothing to overturn the NMB 
panel’s decision, which is appealable 
only in the courts. 

The board’s findings should, to be 
reasonable, consider the technologi- 
cal future of the aviation industry in 
which air liners will fly at speeds of 
4,000 miles an hour between fifty and 
a hundred miles above the earth. 

Under those conditions, planes 
will probably fly courses prearranged 
by automatic computers on the 
ground, obviating the need for all 
crewmen as they are known today. 
The NMB panel noted: “That the 
crew function eventually may be 
only to monitor and adjust to con- 
ditions is not beyond the realm 
of possibility.” 

It is not unlikely that these future 
crews will be descended from today’s 
flight engineers and not from the 
pilots. What will the pilots do then? 
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Can Nasser Hold Syria? 


HARRY B. ELLIS 


BEIRUT 
ee from the United Na- 
tions General Assembly in New 
York last fall, President Gamal 
Abdel Nasser paused only briefly in 
Egypt before hurrying up to Syria 
for a tour of the Northern Region of 
his United Arab Republic. Upon ar- 
rival he predicted that the “imperial- 
ist” press would claim he had come 
to Syria because of unrest there, 
whereas in fact he was making the 
trip because he longed to be among 
the people of Syria. The western 
press promptly fulfilled his predic- 
tion, but there has been no evidence 
to suggest that he succeeded in molli- 
fying Syrian disaffection. On the 
contrary, there are signs that it has 
become Nasser’s most urgent domes- 
tic problem. 

Two major factors have contrib- 
uted to this discontent: a severe 
crisis in the nation’s economy and 
continued political agitation and 
conspiracy. The drought that has 
afflicted Syria since 1958, along with 
the rest of the Middle East, has had 
a devastating effect. Normally Syria 
depends on wheat, and to a lesser 
extent on barley, as major export 
crops. In 1957 the wheat crop to- 
taled 1,354,000 tons. In 1958 it fell 
to 562,000 tons, and in 1959 to 400,- 
000 tons. In 1960, the Syrians may 
have produced no more than 200,000 
tons, or little more than a quarter 
of what the region needs for in- 
ternal consumption. 

Through sales and gifts of Ameri- 
can surplus grains under the Public 
Law 480 program, the United States 
has made up a great part of this 
deficit, and has plowed back most of 
the Syrian funds thus received into 
the Syrian economy. But such aid is 
alleviation rather than cure. The 
drought has continued, and so has 
the downward spiral of the economy. 
Without cash income, farmers can- 
not buy consumer goods and farm 
equipment; merchants have cut 
down sharply on inventories; and 
more money has been lost to circula- 
tion by an elusive but nonetheless 
real flight of capital. 

The effects of the drought are 
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compounded by the failure of Syrian 
land reform, decreed by Nasser in 
1958, the first year of the new repub- 
lic. By necessity most of Syria’s land 
is dry-farmed, depending on rainfall 
for moisture, and for this reason it 
has traditionally been most produc- 
tive under landlords who could af- 
ford to mechanize and farm huge 
tracts as a unified whole. Breaking 
up the vast estates into small peasant- 
owned tracts may have had social 
justification, but it destroyed the 
smooth co-ordination of planting, 
fertilizing, harvesting, and market- 
ing that the landlords had directed. 
As the use and production of the 
land declined, so did Nasser’s popu- 
larity with the Syrian landowners, 
who were among the first to send 
their capital out of the country. 


Nasser’s Scapegoat 

A major reason for Syria's political 
unrest centers on Nasser’s relations 
with the Ba’ath Party, or Arab So- 
cialist Resurrection Party, to give it 
its full name. At the beginning of 
1958, Ba'ath leaders, notably Akram 
Hourani and Salah Bitar, had urged 
Nasser to accept a merger of Egypt 
and Syria, warning that the likely 
alternative was a take-over in Syria 
by the Communists (a Communist 
was already chief of staff of the 
Syrian Army). Though Nasser felt 
the step was premature, he finally 
agreed, and the United Arab Repub- 
lic was born on February 1, 1958. 

Ba'ath leaders were immediately 
given important political plums. 
Akram Hourani became a vice-presi- 
dent of the U.A.R. central cabinet 
in Cairo and later U.A.R. minister 
of justice. Salah Bitar, Syrian foreign 
minister before the merger, was 
named minister of state in the cen- 
tral cabinet, while four other Ba’ath- 
ists and two pro-Ba’athists won seats 
on the Syrian executive council. 
(The U.A.R. is governed by a central 
cabinet in Cairo and separate execu- 
tive councils in each region.) 

Within a year, however, disillu- 
sionment had set in between Nasser 
and the Ba’ath, resulting in part 
from the party's contention that a 


step toward Arab unity must be fol- 
lowed by a step toward socialism. 
Thus Syria’s Agrarian Reform Law, 
enacted September 27, 1958, was in 
large measure a Ba'ath creation. Had 
the program succeeded, the party's 
demise might have been delayed. Its 
failure presented Nasser with a con- 
venient scapegoat. 


[ was only a matter of time betore 
Nasser found a way to pin the 
blame for Syria’s troubles on the 
Ba’ath. Early in 1959, Cairo an- 
nounced that elections to the U.A.R 
National Union, the republic’s mono- 
lithic political organization, would 
be held in both regions in July. 
Syrian opponents of the Ba’ath, sup- 
ported by Lieutenant Colonel Abdul 
Hamid Serraj, Syrian minister of in- 
terior, closed ranks in preparation 
for the elections. Both Nasser and 
Serraj were convinced that the bla- 
tant nepotism practiced by Ba‘ath 
officials since the merger, coupled 
with Syria's general economic decline, 
had roused strong public resentment 
against the party. Acting on this as- 
sumption, President Nasser dec reed 
that no legitimate candidate for 
election could be disqualified, and 
Serraj saw to it that the president's 
instructions were carried out. With 
local party cells immobilized and 
unable either to limit or pack elec- 
tion slates, the vote proved a crush- 
ing defeat for the Ba’ath, which won 
less than a hundred out of 9,445 
seats throughout Syria. 
{ For the moment at least, Ba’ath 
political power in Syria had been 
broken. By the beginning of 1960, 
no Ba’athist remained in the U.A.R. 
cabinet structure or.in the Syrian 
executive council. The embittered 
Akram Hourani returned from Cairo 
to Damascus, where he lives today 
under surveillance. Bitar also moved 
back to Damascus. Michel Aflaq, the 
behind-the-scenes theoretician of the 
party, slipped across the Syrian bor- 
der into Lebanon, where he con- 
tinues to direct Ba’ath policy in the 
Middle East. Abdullah Rimawi, a 
Jordanian Ba’athist expelled from 
the party for his loyalty to Nasser, 
works for him in Syria, trying to 
organize a “counter-Ba’ath” party 
among young Syrian Ba’athists. 
Another source of political un- 
rest can be found in the Syrian 
Army. Ever since Egyptian officers 
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began taking over key commands, 
particularly along the sensitive Syr- 
ian-Iraqi frontier, Syrian officers 
have chafed at their own subordina- 
tion. Informed Egyptian sources 
have disclosed that at least one in- 
cipient mutiny by a Syrian unit has 
had to be put down, and Syrians 
claim there have been fist fights be- 
tween Syrian and Egyptian officers in 
officers’ clubs. Even more serious is 
the Egyptians’ knowledge, gained 
through interrogation of Syrian mili- 
tary men, that certain Syrian officers 
been in contact with King 
Hussein of Jordan, currently Nas- 
ser’s archenemy in the Middle East. 
\ccording to these disclosures, early 


have 


last fall King Hussein received as- 
surances from some Syrian ofhcers 
stationed along the Israeli front that 
their units would not oppose Hus- 
sein’s entry into Syria. 

Finally there are the Syrian Com- 
munists. Weakened and _ ineftective 
since President Nasser cracked down 
on them at the end of 1958, they 
are ready to begin new agitation 
imong Syrian students and trade 
should the Ba'ath and 
Syrian Army officers create the re- 
quired conditions. For the moment 
they seem to be biding their time. 
Their leader, Khaled Bakdash, has 
retired discreetly to Eastern Europe, 
where he presumably awaits a call 


unionists 


to duty. Moscow itself continues to 
seek direct government-to-govern- 
ment relations with the U.A.R., ex- 
tending economic and military aid 
to both Egypt and Syria. Under these 
conditions the Soviets appear to be 
Syrian Communists 
strictly on their own, free to explore 
solt spots, but without any visible 


leaving the 


direction from Moscow. 


A Tough Cop Named Serraj 
Che mounting pressures could not 
be ignored. Nasser had survived the 
failure of his abortive attempts to 
upset President Bourguiba of Tu- 
nisia and King Hussein of Jordan, 
as well as his setback by Premier 
Kassem in the struggle for Iraq. But 
the loss of Syria through revolt, or 
even the visible evidence of dissatis-- 
faction, would indicate to the world 
that he could not control the Arabs 
within his own domain. This th 
U.A.R. president could not | 
A complete reassessment of the 
union and its prospects was called 
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for, and last August Nasser quietly 
appointed a three-man committee to 
study the problem. Composed of 
Vice-President Abdel Hakim Amer, 
U.A.R. Interior Minister Zakaria 
Mohieddin, and Nasser’s long-time 
adviser on Syria, Mahmoud Riad, 
the committee had scarcely been 
formed when it began to get reports 
of a Ba’athist plot to be launched in 
Syria sometime in October. 

The alleged plot was to include 
anti-U.A.R. demonstrations by school 
students in Damascus and _ other 
cities, a general strike by labor 
unions, a shutdown of small shops, 
strikes of Syrian government work- 
ers, and a kind of sitdown strike by 
Syrian Army officers, possibly accom- 
panied by forcible removal of 
Egyptian officers from Syrian com- 
mands. 

Alarmed, the committee recom- 
mended to Nasser that Syria be 
promised a drastic alteration of the 
U.A.R. structure by February, 1961; 
that labor-union grievances be met, 
if possible; and that Egyptian officers 
be removed from Syrian combat 
commands.sBut such steps take time, 
and Nasser was no longer sure he 
could afford to wait. In September, 
a few weeks before the threatened 
insurrection; Nasser appointed Colo- 
nel Serraj, his staunchest Syrian 
ally against the Ba’ath, as_chairman 
of the Syrian executive council. Ser- 
raj also retained his jobs as minister 
of interior and of state. 

Feared and disliked by most 
Syrians, Colonel Serraj has no per- 
sonal following in the country. But 
he is a tough policeman who keeps 
the police and army security forces 
under tight contro} Armed with still 
greater powers, Serraj moved swiftly, 
arresting a number of Ba’athists and 
issuing blunt warnings to parents 
and teachers to keep the students 
under control. October passed with- 
out incident, and the immediate 
crisis appeared to have been averted. 

More important, Serraj’s emer- 
gence as top man in Syria meant the 
failure of Egyptian overlordship in 
Syria.,It brought to an abrupt end 
the effectiveness of Vice-President 
Amer’s mission to Damascus. As one 
of Nasser’s most trusted associates, 
the Egyptian field marshal had been 
sent to Syria in October, 1959, with 
sweeping powers to govern the North- 
ern Region and to report back di- 


rectly to Nasser on the trend of 
events. For a time he built up a 
reservoir of personal good will by his 
affability and earnestness; He even 
opened a complaints office, designed 
to give Syrians a means to air their 
piovenstn, die the dissident factions 
were unimpressed, and to make mat- 
ters worse Amer soon incurred the 
enmity of Serraj. At one point he 
reportedly stormed back to Cairo 
and told Nasser he would not return 
to Syria unless Serraj was ousted. 
This was impossible, for when it 
came to a choice, Serraj could con- 
trol Syria if anyone could, and Amer 
could not. Though the field marshal 
still bears the title of vice-president 
in charge of Syria, he is not expected 
to remain in Damascus much longer. 


Hussein Talks Back 


As 1960 ended, a new solution was 
being Cofisidered by President Nasser 
and his close associates. If Syrian ten- 
sions were to be eased, the country 
must be given a greater degree of 
independence and more control over 
its own affairs. The problem was 
hew-te-bring this about without-toss 
of face, The proposed solution was 
to add a third country to the U.A.R., 
thus transforming the union into a 
looser federation in which each 
country would be responsible for its 
internal affairs, while Nasser would 
remain president of the federal struc- 
ture. The “Egyptianization” of Syria 
would thus be ended, Syrian resent- 
ment and unrest dissipated, and 
Nasser advanced one more step to- 
ward leadership of all the Arabs. 
The latest round of propaganda 
warfare between President Nasser 
and King Hussein can probably be 
traced directly to this proposal. For 
Nasser, the little kingdom of Jordan 
is the favored candidate for mem- 
bership in his enlarged federation; 
but Hussein has shown a_ notable 
reluctance to co-operate. In the 
spring of 1957, when pro-Nasser Jor- 
danians in the army and government 
tried to force Jordan into federation 
with Egypt and Syria, they were 
foiled largely by the king’s resolu- 
tion and the loyalty of his tough 
Bedouin soldiers. Since then rela- 
tions between Jordan and Egypt 
have fluctuated from crisis to crisis: 
diplomatic relations were broken off 
at one point and a _ permanent 
United Nations representative has 
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been stationed in Amman to keep 
watch over relations between Jordan 
and the U.A.R. 

In August, 1960, the two nations 
had no sooner resumed diplomatic 
relations and restored comparative 
calm when two bombs exploded in 
Amman, killing the Jordanian pre- 
mier, Hazza Majali, and eleven 
other Jordanians. Convinced that 
the bombs had been intended to kill 
him also, King Hussein publicly ac- 
cused the U.A.R. and charged Nasse1 
with prior knowledge of the attempt. 
Nasser’s reply was an invitation to 
the Jordanian people to overthrow 
their king. Although the radio war 
between Amman and Cairo has re- 
cently stopped, it is hard to ascribe 
the virulence of Nasser’s attacks on 
Hussein to any motive other than 
a desire to eliminate him once and 
for all. 

Nasser and his top advisers ap- 
parently believed that any Jordan- 
ian government that replaced the 
king would be friendly toward Cairo, 
perhaps even to the extent of fed- 
eration with the U.A.R. But in this 


assumption Nasser apparently dis- 
regarded two factors—the probability 
that the Israeli Army would advance 
to the River Jordan should anything 
happen to Hussein, and the fierce 
loyalty of Hussein’s Bedouin troops, 
who might well prevent any Jordan 
government from entering into close 
relationship with the avowed enemy 
olf their beloved king. 

King Hussein’s response to this 
latest challenge was spirited. Apart 
from his contacts with Syrian officers 
and his massing of troops on the 
Syrian frontier after Majali’s assassi- 
nation, Hussein relied chiefly on 
Amman Radio, which kept remind- 
ing the Syrians of the “colonization” 
of their country. 

The very fact that President Nasser 
pressed his attack as long as he did, 
even at the risk of exploding a still 
greater crisis in the Middle East, is a 
measure of his desperation. Colonel 
Serraj cannot control Syrian unrest 
indefinitely; and if Nasser is pre- 
pared to offer concessions to his 
junior partners in the north, he must 
find a way to offer them soon.  «» 


The Many Sides 
Of British Unilateralism 


HEDLEY BULL 


LONDON 
\ pe MOVEMENT for unilateral nu- 
clear disarmament is stronger in 
Britain than in any other western 
country. Last October, it captured 
the support of the annual confer- 
ence of the Labour Party. It includes 
in its ranks not only the hard core of 
the Labour Left but also some Lib- 
erals and Conservatives of long stand- 
ing, such eminent figures as E. M. 
Forster, J. B. Priestley, and Bertrand 
Russell, at least four bishops of the 
Church of England, and six peers 
of the realm. 

Only a small proportion of the 
British unilateralists are pure paci- 
fists. Many of them favor the reten- 
tion of conventional armaments, and 
a few, like the Oxford historian 
A. J. P. Taylor, even favor conven- 
tional rearmament. Their protest 
concerns only nuclear armaments, 
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and on this subject two propositions 
unite them. The first is that Britain 
should renounce, unilaterally and 
unconditionally, the possession and 
use of nuclear weapons. The second 
is that Britain should withdraw from 
any alliance that relies on the pos- 
session or use of these weapons: that 
is, from NATO. 

How they came to add the second 
of these propositions to the first de- 
serves some comment. The unilater- 
alist movement got under way in 
1957 and the campaign itself was 
launched in 1958. At that time the 
military and economic feasibility of 
an independent British nuclear de- 
terrent was not doubted in Britain 
in any quarter. The famous White 
Paper published by Defence Minister 
Duncan Sandys in 1957 had ex- 
pressed great confidence in its future. 
The unilateralists did not question 


the assumption that the British force 
could continue to deter Russia, or 
that Britain was capable of shoul- 
dering the economic .burden that 
this entailed. They demanded re- 
nunciation of the policy of nuclear 
deterrence either on the ground that 
it was morally wrong or on the 
ground that it did not add to the 
security of the United Kingdom but 
detracted from it. 

In 1960, however, the British gov- 
ernment abandoned development of 
the Blue Streak missile, on which the 
future of the British deterrent had 
been held to rest. On all sides it 
came to be questioned whether Brit- 
ain was any longer capable of main- 
taining an independent deterrent or 
the economic etlort involved in at- 
tempting to do so. The idea that 
Britain should abandon its’ inde- 
pendent nuclear force gained wide 
support among people who were 
fully conscious of the need for an 
American deterrent and for Brit- 
ain’s continued participation in 
NATO. This idea was adopted openly 
by the right-wing leadership of the 
Labour Party, and was implicit in 
the policy proclaimed by the govern- 
ment itself of equipping the British 
strategic nuclear force of the future 
with a missile purchased from Amer- 
ica (the Skybolt). The unilateralists 
now found that the ground had been 
cut from under their feet. The policy 
that they had made their own at a 
time when military and economic 
arguments did not point to it was 
now one for which sound military 
and economic reasons were being 
given by the Establishment itself. 
Much of the emotional attractive- 
ness of the idea of renunciation of 
the bomb had lain precisely in the 
absence of any military or economic 
justification for it. 


‘cm WAS THIS ALL. Abandonment 
| of the British deterrent would 
not render Britain any less depend- 
ent on nuclear weapons for its se- 
curity. The American nuclear um- 
brella remained the chief guarantee 
of Britain’s independence; the pres- 
ence or absence of a supplementary 
British force does not alter this fact. 
The moral stigma of dependence on 
the bomb would therefore not be re- 
moved by the scrapping of the British 
force. Those outside the unilateralist 
movement who favored the latter 
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course frankly accepted Britain's 
continued dependence on the Ameri- 
can deterrent. But they also held that 
Britain, as well as sharing the bene- 
fits of alliance with America, should 
continue to share its burdens and 
risks by maintaining Britain's contri- 
bution to the limited-war strength of 
NATO and by continuing to accept 
American bomber and missile bases 
on its territory. While the unilateral- 
ists demanded only the renunciation 
ol Britain’s bomb, they were open to 
the charge that they were prepared 
to enjoy the protection of America’s 
bomb while shirking the risks that 
\merica took on their behalf. The 
only way in which the Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament could attain a 
morally consistent position, and a 
politically distinct one, was by 
adopting withdrawal from NATO as 
part of its platform and _ ridding 
itself entirely of the taint of the 
bomb. 

\t Eastertime in 1958, the uni- 
lateralists staged a_ fifty-four-mile 
march from London to: the atomic 
weapons establishment at Aldermas- 
ton, Berkshire. Each succeeding East- 
er they have marched in the reverse 
direction, finishing up with a mass 
rally in Trafalgar Square. They are 
united only by faith in a British ges- 
ture of renunciation. The majority 
of them are not interested in the de- 
tailed arguments by which a few of 
their number attempt to justify such 
a gesture. They regard arguments to 
the contrary as malevolently inspired 
sophistry. 

Che emotions on which they thrive 
are fear of nuclear war and moral 
guilt about it: feelings that are (or 
should be) present in all civilized 
men. But the marching and shouting 
of the unilateralists also expresses a 
sense of impotence. The nuclear age 
exists, and the clock cannot be put 
back. What they appear to be saying 
is, “Nuclear weapons do not exist!” 
The hysteria sometimes noticeable 
in their protests derives from a half- 
realization that the problem cannot 
thus be willed away. Perhaps the 
protest is brave; perhaps it is only 
pathetic. 


Isolationism Again 


Anxiety about nuclear war, however, 
is rife in all countries, and it does 
not account for the special strength 
of the unilateralists in Britain. This 
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arises in part from elements of Brit- 
ish political life that are not in- 
trinsically connected with protest 
against nuclear war and that would 
find some other outlet if this one did 
not exist. 

The Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament is the inheritor of the 
radical tradition of dissent from 
British foreign policy. It draws sup- 
port from those who enjoy dissent 
for its own sake, and who derive 
satisfaction from contrasting the 
guilt of the government with their 
own innocence. One section of the 
unilateralists comprises those middle- 
aged socialists who are hungry for 
the slogans of the Spanish Civil War, 
the simple moral contrasts of Left 
and Right, right and wrong, in terms 
of which they thought about politics 
in the 1930's. They see the unilater- 
alists’ movement as something that 
will restore to the Labour Party the 
moral enthusiasm and heroic spirit 
of its early days, the absence of which 
at present they regard as the cause 
of Labour’s three successive electoral 
defeats. 

The campaign is also one of the 
many expressions in British political 
life of the desire that Britain should 
play once again an independent role 
on the center of the world’s political 
stage—a role that has been lost in 
recent years, when Britain has been 
more or less understudying the part 
of the United States. This ambition 
is as marked on the extreme Right 
of British politics as it is on the ex- 
treme Left, and it would be wrong 
to suggest that the movement for nu- 
clear disarmament is the only move- 
ment in which it reposes. 

It is ironic that the British nuclear 
deterrent, which the unilateralists 
hope to remove, was itself originally 
conceived (by the Attlee government) 
chiefly for the very same purpose 
of providing independence of the 
United States. For some of the Brit- 
ish unilateralists, the word “unilat- 
eral” is more important than the 
word “disarmament.” They see Brit- 
ain assuming the moral leadership of 
the world, and by its act of renuncia- 
tion shaming the rest of the world 
into following in its footsteps. They 
support Britain’s withdrawal from 
NATO not only as something made 
necessary by the alliance’s associa- 
tion with nuclear weapons but as 
valuable in itself. And they cherish 


visions of Britain as the leader of a 
third force of neutral nations. Frank 
Cousins, the powerful leader of the 
Transport and General Workers Un- 
ion, declared at the Labour Party 
conference: “If the mad groups in 
the world want to have a go at each 
other, let us have no part of them.” 

There is much in the new British 
neutralism that savors of the old 
American isolationism. Just as in the 
nineteenth century it was the power 
and the friendly disposition of the 
Royal Navy that provided the shield 
behind which Americans could pur- 
sue isolation and congratulate them- 
selves upon their innocence of world 
politics, so at the present time it is 
the American deterrent that pro- 
vides the context in which it is possi- 
ble for a vocal minority of Britons to 
toy with the idea of neutrality. 


spon is the crux of the matter. The 
strength of the unilateralists in 
Britain arises primarily from the fact 
that so long as the demand for uni- 
lateral disarmament is addressed only 
to Britain, it does not seem obvious- 
ly disastrous. Britain’s renunciation 
of the bomb is sometimes seen as a 
means whereby Britain alone can 
achieve security in a world beyond 
redemption. It is sometimes seen as 
a way of prodding America and Rus- 
sia toward agreed nuclear disarma- 
ment. But the British unilateralists 
have not yet committed themselves 
to the idea that America should 
abandon nuclear weapons while 
Russia retains them. Were this to 
become the basis of their policy, it 
would lose all the plausibility that 
now gives the movement strength. If 
unilateral disarmament is to be un- 
derstood as unilateral American dis- 
armament, then it is a policy of 
surrender and cannot attract a sig- 
nificant following in Britain any 
more than it can in the United 
States itself. 

By demanding withdrawal from 
NATO, the unilateralists do not escape 
the dilemma that only America’s nu- 
clear strength makes their proposals 
plausible. It is true that countries 
like Sweden and Switzerland manage 
to remain independent without join- 
ing NATO. Britain might do the same 
if it were to join them; though if it 
did, it would have to increase arma- 
ments expenditure and would have 
greater need of a British nuclear 
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force than it has now, a point the 
unilateralists are prone to ignore. 
But in the long run, the security of 
the European neutrals is just as de- 
pendent on America’s continued 
maintenance of the balance of power 
as is that of the European mem- 
bers of NATO. 

The strength of feeling in the La- 
bour Party in favor of disarmament 
is attested by the fact that only in 
terms of disarmament are the party’s 
leaders able to make their policy of 
nuclear defense and alliances attrac- 
tive to their following. Grouped 
around Hugh Gaitskell, George 
Brown, and Denis Healey, the right 
wing of the party is engaged in a 
determined counterattack to reverse 
the unilateralist decision of the last 
party conference. In this campaign 
they refer to themselves as “multi- 
lateralists”: those who prefer inter- 
nationally agreed disarmament to 
one-sided gestures. Like the unilater- 
alists themselves, they are in favor 
of multilateral disarmament. Who 
isn’t? But the policy that differen- 
tiates them from the unilateralists is 
their belief in NATO and nuclear de- 
fense; and this they are able to make 
palatable only by presenting it as an 
approach to disarmament. 


i’ WOULD BE WRONG to suppose that 
the unilateralist movement, color- 
ful as it is, has made a deep impres- 
sion on British public life or is likely 
to gain control of British policy. The 
latter it can never do, as it does not 
embody any coherent military pol- 
icy but only vague, negative aims, 
closer definition of which must pro- 
duce disagreement within the move- 
ment. The aims of the movement are 
likely to change as the strategic situa- 
tion changes. If, for example, the 
United States finds it convenient to 
withdraw its nuclear bases from Brit- 
ish soil, more ground will have been 
cut from under the unilateralists’ 
feet. Even their grip on the Labour 
Party has an uncertain future. La- 
bour’s internal struggle over nuclear 
disarmament is difficult to disentan- 
gle from two other struggles going 
on within the movement: one over 
Mr. Gaitskell’s leadership and the 
other over the party’s socialist objec- 
tives. The success the unilateralists 
have had so far arises in part from 
a fortuitous conjunction of these 
disputes. 
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‘A Little Extra Push’ 


MAYA 


A city like New York is full of 
children for whom school and 
home are equally bleak; their world 
is a narrow, overcrowded, and dan- 
gerous place, at times confined to a 
radius of a couple of blocks, with 
little to nourish the imagination and 
no one to pay much attention to 
them. A city like New York is also 
full of women whose children have 
up or are away atl 
of young wives without children, of 
retired people who still want to be 
useful. More and more during the 
past four these two 
have been getting together. 

Through the School Volunteer 
program, sponsored by the Public 
Education Association and the New 


grown school, 


years, groups 


York City Board of Education, sev- 
eral hundred adults have gone into 
the city’s elementary and junior high 
schools to give more than a thousand 
children the sort of direct and un- 
divided attention for which their 
teachers. rarely have time. Each vol- 
unteer gives at least one half-day a 
week to helping students with per- 
sonal matters as well as various aca- 
demic subjects; most important of 
all, the volunteers also impart their 
own knowledge that while the world 
is infinitely varied, each child is 
unique and infinitely important. To 
the children involved, this satisfac- 
tion of a craving for personal atten- 
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tion often means the difference be- 
tween keeping up with their classes 
and drifting into delinquency; be- 
tween believing that the adult world 
is full of and realizing 
that some people want to help them, 
that many paths lie open to them il 
they choose. 

Mrs. William B. Nichols, one ol 
twenty-four volunteers at P.S. 158, 
at York Avenue and Seventy-seventh 
Street, helps children 
grades with their reading. On a 
recent Thursday morning Mrs. 
Nichols was at her post, a small desk 
in a large room on the fourth floor. 
A bushy-haired youngster sat next to 
her, reading haltingly from a book 
called Cowboy Andy. As he stumbled 
on some words, Mrs. Nichols gently 
drilled him from lists she had pre- 
pared on index cards. A bell tinkled 
the warning that their forty-five min- 
utes were nearly up, and the boy 
quickly turned the page to see how 
much of the book was left. “It’s al- 
most the last page!” he gasped. He 
hurried on with his reading. Other 
children at neighboring desks got up 
and left the room, but when Mrs. 
Nichols suggested he stop if he want- 
ed to, the youngster said excitedly, 
“No, I want to finish.” He read a 
few minutes more, and suddenly it 
was all over. His eyes glowing, he 
shouted, “I’ve read the whole book!” 
Mrs. Nichols congratulated him. “Do 
you want to take the book home 
and show your mother?” The boy 
nodded eagerly. 

Only three months ago, Mrs. Nich- 
ols explained, the child couldn't get 
through a single sentence. “He was 
held back a year in school because 
of it. But now he can read whole 
paragraphs. This is more exciting 
than any other volunteer work I've 
ever done.” 


enemies 


in primary 


‘Spread Yourself! Use It All!’ 

Just as the reading program tries 
to make children understand that 
books are an important and enjoy- 
able part of daily life, the volunteers’ 
art program tries to make each child 
aware of the forms around him and 
of his own artistic feelings. Two 
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painters, a commercial artist, an il- 
lustrator of children’s books, a fabric 
designer, a sculptor, and eight non- 
professionals take part in the pro- 
gram. 

Mrs. Mary Sklar is very popular 
with the students at P.S. 157, an 
old building at St. Nicholas Avenue 
and 126th Street in Harlem. Slim, 
gray-haired, and attractive, she is a 
painter and writer as well as the 
mother of two children in private 
reach her group, one 
goes past some smelly washrooms to 
a large kindergarten room with low 
desks. In a corner stands a toy crib 
with two beat-up dolls, one white 
and one colored, lying side by side. 

After wiping some purple paint 
off the lower lip of an impish-looking 
boy, one of several children leaning 
over a table covered with newspapers 
and helping themselves to large 
paper cups full of paint, Mrs. Sklar 
turned to a taller boy who was stand- 
ing before an easel. She inspected his 
work: a man with a red eye, smoking 
a thick cigar. “Is he outside or in- 
she asked. “Outside,” he re- 
plied. “Well, how can you show me 
The boy went to 
fetch some blue paint for clouds. 
The blue dripped onto some yellow, 
forming green, and he played around 
with that for a while. 

“It’s how sometimes, 
when you've made a mistake, it leads 
you on to something new and love- 
ly,” said Mrs. Sklar appreciatively. 
“Now you've discovered that greens 
are unlimited—there are all kinds of 
greens—and you've got a nice sense 
of the difference between yellows and 


schools. To 


side?” 


that he is outside?” 


wonderful 


greens. See these yellow drops? 
They're so yellow that your green 
becomes more positive.” The boy 


said nothing but seemed pleased. 
Moving on, Mrs. Sklar looked at 
a row of flowers painted by a little 
gir!. The flowers formed a narrow 
frieze across the bottom of her sheet 
They 


of paper. were all the same 
size and the same color. 
“Now look, you've got a great, 


whole piece of paper,” she told the 
child. “You don’t need to use just 
a piece of it, or a corner of it. Spread 
yourself! Use it all! 

“Last year,” said Mrs. Sklar, “I had 
a child to whom you couldn’t talk, 
who wouldn't talk to you, and who 
only made frames—she just drew 
lines around the edges of her paper. 
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Then I took the whole group on a 
trip to the Museum of Primitive Art 
for a show of West Sudan culture. 
There were beautiful ivories and 
golds, and heads of antelopes, all 
different. We examined them to see 
how many different ways one could 
express a single subject, and talked 
about how each way was interesting, 
each one an invention and the prop- 
erty of a single human being. For 
weeks afterward the children paint- 
ed things related to that trip, and 
the little girl I was telling you about 
did four pictures about the sculp- 
tures she'd seen.” 


‘My Brother Eats Books’ 

Besides arousing the children’s inter- 
est in reading and art, volunteers are 
doing scores of other important jobs 
in fifteen schools. Some work right 
in the classroom, helping individual 
children over hurdles in arithmetic 
or English while the teacher is busy 
with the rest of the class. Some do 
classroom chores, such as sorting film- 
strips, to give the overburdened 
teachers more time with their classes. 
Those who speak Spanish have 
proved invaluable in easing the 
transition for newly arrived Puerto 
Rican youngsters, answering all their 
questions and being their special 
friends. Some do clerical work in the 
school volunteers’ office at 125 West 
Fifty-fourth Street, where new vol- 
unteers are interviewed and given 
basic training for their work in the 
schools. Others with special skills 
teach creative-writing classes, help 
coach plays, or give concerts. A re- 
tired architect works at home to 
make unusual posters or charts that 
teachers may need, such as posters 
with oversize type for children in a 
sight-conservation Class. 

One of the most rewarding volun- 
teer jobs is library work. Living in 
homes devoid of books, magazines, 
and even newspapers, many of the 


city’s elementary-school children 
never hold a book except for the read- 
ers from which they are taught in 
school. And trying to teach children 
whose reading skills range from 
second- to sixth-grade levels out of 
the same book often seems “like try- 
ing to make every child in the fifth 
grade wear the same sized clothes,” 
as one teacher put it. Although every 
school has library books, the budget 
does not provide for librarians in 
each one. So volunteers have set up 
libraries, cataloguing, indexing, and 
arranging the books on shelves. They 
have also contributed books of their 
own and gathered more books from 
every possible source to start circu- 
lating collections; they also help the 
children, many of whom have never 
dared go into a public library, to 
select what is suitable for them. En- 
couraged to take a book home, one 
pigtailed girl sadly shook her head. 
“My mother won't let me take any 
books home,” she said, “because my 
little brother eats them.” The volun- 
teer in charge of the library per- 
suaded her to take it anyway. 

The volunteers always find out 
a child’s own interests first. A story 
about antique treasures discovered 
in an attic on Cape Cod, for in- 
stance, may be thoroughly boring to 
underprivileged Negro or Puerto 
Rican children, since antiques, attics, 
and Cape Cod are outside their ex- 
periences. On the other hand, they 
find stories about Negro heroes and 
heroines extremely satisfying. And 
fantasy is always popular, though 
sometimes for very sad reasons. One 
little girl told a volunteer that she 
wanted only make-believe stories, 
“because the real is so awful.” 

“These kids suffer from a_ total 
lack of good literature,” said a vol- 
unteer sorting books at P.S. 158, 
meaning not the classics, but just 
good English. “Yet they respond 
wonderfully to beautiful things. We 
try to get them early.” 


Of Bugs and Flowers 


How do the teachers feel about all 
this? “Frankly, I was very skeptical 
at first,” a third-grade teacher at P.S. 
158 has confessed. “I just felt, how 
can anybody in one or two hours a 
week make these children advance 
much? And yet in two months I have 
seen a vast improvement. I have 
twenty-four children in my class. I 
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can’t give them the concentrated in- 
dividual attention they get from the 
volunteers. For instance, the volun- 
teers found out that this little fellow 
in the second row loves bugs. You 
see, today he came down from his 
session with this book, The Insect 
World, and for ten minutes between 
classes he was looking it over. It’s 
his own project, and it makes him 
realize that books are interesting.” 
When the New York Reading 
Growth test was given to thirty-five 
of the children in the program after 
six months of work, three children 
had improved as fast as their classes 
for the first time in their lives; eleven 
showed a gain of one year; twelve 
gained more than a year; seven 
gained two years; and one child 
actually gained three and a half 
years in the six-month period. 
Children who show improvement 
after a year of work with the volun- 
teers are replaced by a new group. 
“Some of them cry, they're so disap- 
pointed to learn they can’t continue,” 
said a sixth-grade teacher. “It’s their 
only opportunity to get help on a 
one-to-one basis.” A few children 
who were extremely shy changed 
visibly after their reading improved, 
she went on. “We know something 
has happened. You see an awaken- 
ing. And when a youngster does 
wake up, he opens up like a flower.” 
This is the compelling force that 
keeps the volunteers coming regular- 
ly twice a week, week after week. 
One woman drives in from West- 
chester to work with the children. 
“There’s no committee work here,” 
one volunteer told me; “it’s all sheer 
joy.” “This is the most rewarding 
work I’ve ever done,” added another. 
For some women it offers the happy 
discovery that “even an untrained 
person can be of great help.” 
According to Miss T. Margaret 
Jamer, director of the program, 
“What the volunteers do is similar 
to the kind of thing being done at 
the New York Foundling Hospital, 
where women come to fondle babies 
and sing to them, to make them 
thrive again. Obviously schoolchil- 
dren are not babies, but they, too, 
need a little extra push. It’s especially 
important in schools where the par- 
ents are not available most of the 
time because they work. No city is 
rich enough to pay for this kind of 
attention.” 
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The Book 


GEORGE 


ee LONG, intricate communion be- 
tween the English language and 
the Bible continues. It began a 
thousand years ago. About 950, the 
priest Aldred wrote an Anglo-Saxon 
paraphrase, in Northumbrian dia- 
lect, between the lines of the Latin 
text of the great Lindisfarne Gospels 
—a sumptuous manuscript written 
about 700. This is the first fragment 
of English translation to have come 
down to us. In the late tenth century, 
there appeared in Wessex the first 
independent version of the Gospels 
in English. One hears, in this rough 
assay, something of the cadence that 
was to mold the language: “Nu ic 
asende mine aengel beforan thinre 
ansyne.” By the year 1000, Aelfric, 





Archbishop of Canterbury, had trans- 
lated a considerable part of the Old 
Testament. 

The Norman Conquest brought 
further progress to a sharp halt. Not 
until about 1250 does the story take 
up again, and then only with the 
Psalter. But in the first half of the 
fourteenth century, in a prose Psalter 
attributed to one Richard Rolle, we 
take a leap forward: “Have mercy of 
me, God, for man trad me, al day 
the fyghtygne troublede me. . . In 
God I schal prevse my wordes, in God 
I hopede.” The language was now 
at the threshold of the necessary 
eloquence. 


STEINER 


In 1382-1383, John Wycliffe com- 
pleted his rendering of the Bible 
into English. The text used was, by 
modern standards, corrupt, being a 
late unscholarly version of the Vul- 
gate. Moreover, there were glaring 
discrepancies in style between the 
work of Wycliffe and that of his col- 
laborators. But the revised Wycliffe 
Bible of 1400 is the first of our great 
English Scriptures. For all its ar- 
chaicism, we can turn to it with a 
sense of recognition. Here is a pas- 
sage from Isaiah (35:5-6): “Thanne 
the iyen of blynde men schulen be 
openyd, and the eeris of deef men 
schulen be opyn. Thanne a crokid 
man schal skippe as an hert, and the 
tunge of doumbe men schal_ be 
openyd; for whi watris ben brokun 
out in desert, and stremes in wildir- 
nesse.” The Authorized Version will 
make one superb improvement: “and 
the tongue of the dumb sing.” But 
when it replaces a crooked man 
skipping by a lame man leaping, 
the advantage seems to me to lie 
with Wycliffe. 


a Wycliffe and the Bible of 
1611 lie the invention of print- 
ing and the genius of one man who, 
more than any other, put his mark 
on the development of English. Be- 
tween 1454 and 1500, some 125 edi- 
tions of the Latin Vulgate were issued 
from diverse presses. A century after 
Wycliffe had set down his text, 
much of it was available in print 
im Caxton’s Golden Legend (1483). 
And in 1516, Erasmus of Rotterdam 
called for the right of private indi- 
viduals to read Scripture in their 
own common language: “I wish that 
the plowman might sing parts of 
them at his plow and the weaver 
at his shuttle, and that the traveler 
might beguile with their narration 
the weariness of his way.” For those 
who spoke English, William Tyndale 
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was to make this possible. Working 
under extreme peril and the harass- 
ment of Catholic agents, Tyndale 
translated some books of the Old 
Testament and the whole of the 
New. Thus the first printed English 
New Testament appeared in Worms 
in 1525. Eleven years later, Tyndale 
paid with his life; he was burned 
at the stake after having been be- 
trayed by one of his intimates into 
the hands of the Spaniards. But his 
work was done, and it altered en- 
duringly the sensibility of the Eng- 
lish mind and the cadence of the 
language. 


ie NDALE’S Bisee is the first of our 
scholarly texts: the old Testament 
is founded on the Hebrew, and the 
New Testament is a translation from 
the Greek, as edited by Erasmus in 
1516 and 1522. But it is more. Even 
beyond Shakespeare, Tyndale mold- 
ed the governing forms of English 
style. The modern English Bible is, 
to a great extent, a mere modifica- 
tion of his work. Sixty per cent of 
the text of the Authorized Version 
had reached its final shape in Tyn- 
dale. Of the 287 words in the Sermon 
on the Mount in the King James (or 
\uthorized) Version, 242 are from 
Tyndale. And how lasting has been 
their splendor: 

“No man can serve two masters. 
For either he shall hate the one and 
love the other: or else he shall lean 
to the one and despise the other: ye 
cannot serve God and mammon. 
rherefore, I say unto you, be not 
careful for your life, what ye shall 
eat, or what ye shall drink, nor yet 
for your body, what ye shall put on. 
Is not the life more worth than 
meat, and the body more of value 
than raiment? Behold 
the air: for they not, neither 
reap, nor yet carry into the barns: 
and yet your heavenly father feedeth 
them.” 

Tyndale’s style is more spare and 
than was that of his con- 
temporaries. Where the King James 
alters Tyndale, it usually adds: 
“Come unto me all ye that labour 
and are laden,” writes Tyndale, “and 
I will ease you.” The AV reads: 
“Come unto me all ye that are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.” The 
rhythm is more stately, but the 
sequence is less exact: “easing” fol- 
lows more justly on “laden.” 


SOW 


sinewy 
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the fowls of ~ 


Tyndale set down the basic usages 
of English biblical translation. He 
varies the English where Hebrew or 
Greek uses a single, repeated formula. 
Luke, for example, always says some- 
thing that Tyndale closely rendered 
as “it came to pass.” But Tyndale 
also translated this narrative formula 
by “it happened,” “it fortuned,” “it 
chanced,” “it followed.” In Matthew 
18:33, the Greek uses a single word 
(the verb ele-eo). Tyndale uses two: 
“Thou shouldest have had compas- 
sion on thy fellow, even as I had 
pity on thee.” Tyndale’s liking for 
awkward inversion—“brought they,” 
“went Jesus’”—probably reflects the 
influence of Luther’s German. But 
elsewhere he draws richly on words 
of Latin and French origin, a famous 
example being the use of to minister, 
where to serve would do as well. In 
fact, it may have been from Tyndale 
that Shakespeare derived his_tac- 


tic of sharp juxtapositions between 
Anglo-Saxon monosyllabic words and 
Latinate leviathans (“the multitudi- 
nous seas incarnadine, making the 
green one red’”’). 

It is with Tyndale that the Eng- 
lish Bible attains the rather para- 
doxical glory of being more eloquent 
than much of the Hebrew and most 
of the Greek original. Where transla- 
tion diminishes a text, it traduces; 
where it surmounts the original while 
yet being loyal to it, it transfigures. 

In 1535-1536, Miles Coverdale is- 
sued an English Bible based mainly 
on Tyndale, with additional readings 


from the Vulgate and the German. 
As Tyndale had not completed the 
Old Testament, Coverdale’s is, strict- 
ly regarded, the first complete Eng- 
lish Bible in print. Though it leans 
heavily on Tyndale’s genius, Cover- 
dale’s version is less radical in its 
theology. Scholars agree, moreover, 
that Coverdale’s ease and fluency of 
manner gave to the King James 
many of its ample rhythms. Cover- 
dale acts as a bridge between the 
austere beat of Tyndale and the 
plenitude of the Authorized Version. 
In Hebrews 1:8 (an example which 
I owe, like much of this summary, 
to Sir Frederic Kenyon’s Our Bible 
and the Ancient Manuscripts), Tyn- 
dale renders: “But unto the sonne 
he sayth: God thy seate shall be for 
ever and ever. The cepter of thy 
kyngdom is a right cepter.’” Cover- 
dale reads “endureth for ever and 
ever” and keeps the whole one sen- 
tence. At once, the shape seems to 
broaden and grow more ceremonious. 

Between Coverdale and the King 
James occurred several short but 
notable steps: the Great Bible 
of 1539-1541 (essentially Coverdale 
using a better Vulgate text); the 
famous Geneva Bible, issued by Eng- 
lish Calvinists in 1560 and 1576, 
extracts from which served Crom- 
well’s soldiers as a pocket Bible; the 
Bishops’ Bible, an official revision 
of the Great Bible, published in 
1568; and the Douai Bible, which 
English Catholics issued in France 
in 1582 and 1609 (and on which 
President Kennedy recently took his 
oath of office). Of these, the Geneva 
and the Douai contributed most to 
the AV. In the passage from He- 
brews, for instance, it is the Geneva 
Bible that replaces seat by throne 
and makes of the right cepter a 
sceptre of righteousness. From the 
exaggerated Latinity of the Douai 
Bible, the King James derived some 
of its sonororus technical and eccle- 
siastic terms. But the Bible of 1611 
is essentially Tyndale and Coverdale 
revised. By 1535, the major work had 
been done. 


7 MUST BEAR this in mind when 
approaching the AV. Its lan- 
guage is not really that of the Jaco- 
bean scholars and churchmen who 
compiled it. It is slightly archaic, 
as if the editors had wished to give 
to Scripture a certain lofty strange- 
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THE REPORTER Puzzle 


DIRECTIONS 


1) Each crossword definition con- 
tains two clues. One is a conven- 
tional synonym; the other a pun, ana- 
gram, or play on words. 

2) Letters from the acrostic should 
be transferred to the corresponding 
squares in the crossword, and vice 
versa. 

3) The initial letters of the correct 
words in the acrostic will, when read 
down, spell out the name of a promi- 
nent person: the acrostician. 


154 62 136 221 120 42 200 68 156 164 5 82 
"He , that never felt a wound.’’ 
Shakespeare, ‘‘Romeo and Juliet.’* (5,2,5) 


102 216 178 22 186 152 106 114 
Famous palace 3] miles NW of Madrid. 


Soa eee se CO — 


150 12 24 222 44 124 66 36 100 28 94 204 
Lincoln held this to be a contradiction in 
terms; his aim in the Civil War was to 
prevent it. (7,5) 


174 90 54 72 88 208 138 46 
King of the Vandals, conqueror in northern 
Africa and Italy. (¢390-477). 


32 132 220 162 

**The devotion to something ___/From the 
sphere of our sorrow.”’ Shelley, ‘‘To 
One word is too often Profaned.”’ 





10 202 35 160 56 121 A kind of boot. 


48 191 146 110 
Name of former U.S. Navy hospital ship 
now on mercy mission to the Orient. 


112 78 180 194 92 4 34 
A contrivance on a boat’s gunwale used as 
a fulcrum for rowing. 


116 105 170 14 182 144 
Apparatus for representing the motions and 
phases of the planets. 


214 166 6 192 Contends for superiority. 
126 198 8 74 224 CooHg058r, 
ee ee elle 734 — —— 
98 70 64 212 40 142 80 148 76 134 60 184 


158 


128 18 
Motto of Chaucer’s ** 
(5,7,3,9) (Latin). 


Pardoner’s Tale.’’ 
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Across 


2. 


31. 
39. 
61. 
68. 


91. 


97. 
123. 


131. 


151. 
160. 
181. 


189. 
212. 


A crevice rests inthe direction 
of an organization not headed by 
the Acrostician, through many 
people think so. (6,7) 

A sailor tucks away an old 
trombone. 

Put former with after thought 
and...? And it grows, of course. 
Paid attention? Yes, he did, | 
hear. 

A leading lady’s vessel or a 
space opera vehicle? (Not yet 
in dictionaries). 

Tools consumed by Odysseus’ 
men, according to Tennyson. 
Scanter absorptions. 

With 160 Across and 212 Across, 
the organization headed by the 
Acrostician. (With ‘‘of’’ before 
212.) (7,6,13) 

Together, so why fear what's 
heard? (Obs.) 

A chic jet lies here. (3,5) 

See 123 Across. 

An old card game is the first. 
One of twelve may find ale 
about the post. 

See 123 Across. 


- Carry in 


Teaches to return property. 
to tend the fire. 
(Collogq.) 


A valley tune, why not now? 


- Abig shot? Er, a snake. 


13. Grips ameasure in these girths. 
31. Student on board wins award! 
45. This setting aside was sure 
perused. 
65. Comforted the editor about 
Peer’s mother. 
82. Departed in a rage. 
(7,3) 
101. South American rodent youcopy 
after. 
123. Fitinasmall company. It’s not 
as strange as truth. 
133. A current type, a role, etc. 
155. A tree from a mountain ridge. 
174. What's here after hail twice 
over, but a pasture in Scotland. 
© 1961 by 
the Reporter Magorine Company 
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ness. Yet at the same time, it was 
produced at that moment in which 
the English language lived in singu- 
lar excellence and vitality. Where 
the editors of 1604-1611 chose to 
improve on their predecessors, they 
did so with the instrument of Spen- 
ser, Hooker, Sidney, Florio, Shake- 
speare, Jonson, and Donne. 

The King James is the only great 
thing in this world ever done by a 
committee. Divided into six panels— 
two at Westminster and two each at 
Oxford and Cambridge—some fifty 
linguists and divines collaborated on 
the final text. There were notables 
among them: Lancelot Andrewes, 
Richard Thomson (renowned both 
as linguist and drunkard), Thomas 
Holland, and Richard Brett, reputed 
to know Arabic, Hebrew, and Ara- 
maic, There are many reasons for 
the supremacy of the AV: progress 
in the interpretation of the Hebrew 
and Greek meanings; the plurality 
of judgment brought to bear on 
every word; the tradition of previous 
English texts. Yet there is much 
about the King James that still 
seems miraculous. Countless times, 
one marvels at the felicity of phrase 


and the evenness of tone—the more . 


striking in view of the number olf 
editors involved. It is truly as_ if 
tongues of fire had spoken. 

No other work has played a com- 
parable role in determining the 
habits of feeling and imagination of 
the English-speaking world. None 
has done as much to ingrain in the 
English sensibility uses of speech 
which we feel to be, in some cen- 
tral way, native to the language. 
Wherever English prose has a natu- 
ral excellence, whether in Lincoln, 
Hemingway, or Churchill, there 
sounds inside it the regal simplicity, 
the alternance of Anglo-Saxon and 
Latin, the graphic imagery and nar- 
rative pace of the King James. If 
only the Bible of 1611 and a dic- 
tionary survived, the English lan- 
guage would stand in no mortal 
peril. 

But we must remember two facts. 
Philologically, the text on which the 
AV is based is primitive. Only six- 
teen years after the publication of 
the King James, the Codex Alexan- 
drinus reached England. Soon the 
limits of historical awareness moved 
back to the fourth century. The dis- 
covery of the Codex Vaticanus and 
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~ she knows 
only hardship 


Nguyen Thi Lan, Vietnamese, age 8. 
Father dead, TB. Mother also TB. 
Cannot work. Three other children. 
Eldest also suffering TB. Younger 
children cannot afford school. Family 
in debt. Live in hut. Two beds only 
furniture. Child beautiful, undernour- 
ished. Needs help immediately. 


You can help through a responsible organi- 
zation. Become a Foster Parent. You or your 
group can “adopt” a needy child with complete 
confidence that your pledge of $15 a month 
($180 a year) buys maximum protected benefits. 
Your contribution provides new clothing, blan- 
kets. food packages, other supplies, education 
and medical care as well as a cash grant of 
S8 every month. 

Plan’s help to needy children on an individual 
basis continues unmatched for a quarter of a 
century. You will always know where your gift 
dollars go. 

And, the child knows who you are. You will 
be sent the case history and photo of your 
“adopted” child. You will receive letters from 
the child himself (original with translation by 
Plan). You will know the child has been touched 
by love and a sense of belonging. 

Plan is non-sectarian, non-profit and non- 
politieal, It is U. S. government-approved, 


registered under No. VFA019 with the Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid. 
Furthermore, Plan files all financial statements with the National Information Bureau in 
New York City. We offer our financial statement with pride in the eareful handling 
of our funds. Check your charity! Compare Plan’s benefits to children, per con- 


tributor dollar. 
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| 352 PARK AVENUE SOUTH, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. * FOUNDED 1937 l 
I | 
{ PARTIAL LIST of FOSTER PARENTS’ PLAN, INC. R-3-16-61 
ren PARENTS 352 Park Avenue South, New York 10, N. Y. 
l Seve Alten In Canada: P.O. Box 65, Sta. B, Montreal, Que. | 
| Bing Crosby A. | wish to become a Foster Parent of a needy child for one | 
K. C. Gifford year or more. If possible, sex , age , nationality 
I Helen Hayes 1 will pay $15 a month for one year or more ($180 per year | 
Dr. Joh ra Hol Payment will be monthly , quarterly , semi-annually 
| “ : ‘ oo olmes , yeorly j 
i nares &. Get | enclose herewith my first payment $ j 
C. D. Jackson B. | cannot “adopt” a child, but | would like to help a child by 
| ~S Mrs. Walter contributing $ j 
ohler 
Garry Moore Name | 
Edward R. Murrow BRED... cceceeccaesnscccees 
1 Mary Pickford R Siat 
Dr. Howard A. Rusk Gl 0<sesaveceees hee cake Zone a . 
I Mr. & Mrs. eee ee Contributions are Income | 
i Robert W. Sarnoff Tax deductible. | 
PRICE WATERHOUSE & CO., PLAN HELPS CHILDREN IN FRANCE, ITALY, GREECE, SOUTH | 
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A “wise veteran”* 
reveals the realities 
of world politics 





RUSSIA, 





AMERICA, 





AND THE 





WORLD 





~ 


by 
LOUIS FISCHER 


A brand-new slant on the domestic 
and foreign policies of the nations 
and their interaction, is furnished 
by an observer “who has rarely 
been wrong. . . What he has to say 
is worth listening to precisely 
because he sees the essentials, 
because he has had long experience 
and unique qualifications, because, 
in short, he is Louis Fischer.” 
—*JoHN C. CAMPBELL, of the 
Council on Foreign Relations, in 
the N. Y. Herald Tribune 


At all bookstores + $4.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 



















Paradoxically, American 
medicine is the best in the 
world, milf of |Americans 
are bitterly dissatisfied 
with the medical care 


they are getting. 


Edited by Marion K. SANDERS, 
this book is greatly expanded 
from the special supplement to 
the October, 1960 Harper’s Mag- 
azine that unleashed a storm of 
controversy throughout the med- 
ical profession and the public. It 
probes sharply into current 
practices in medical care and 
education, health insurance, re- 
search, hospitals, the drug 
industry, psychiatry, euthanasia 
and medical politics. Its thought- 
ful suggestions for corrective 
action will “serve as a basis for 
informed debate, in which both 
laymen and doctors may take 
part much more freely.” — from 
the Foreword by JOHN FISCHER. 


$3.75 at your bookstore or from 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 








' the Codex Sinaiticus made possible 


the establishment of a Bible text 
greatly superior to anything the 
Jacobeans could have envisaged. Sec- 
ondly, the poetic, deliberately ar- 
chaic language of the AV meant 
that the work would, by force of 
time, grow increasingly remote from 
current speech. Thus the need for 
future revision was implicit in the 
very genius of the King James. The 
surprising fact is not that such re- 
visions should have been made but 
that none has challenged the pre- 
eminence of the Authorized Version. 

Two new translations appeared in 
England in 1729 and 1768. An Amer- 
ican version by Rodolphus Dickin- 
son was published in Boston in 1833. 
It is remembered, somewhat un- 
charitably, for its rendering of Luke 
1:41: “And it happened, that when 
Elizabeth heard the salutation ol 
Mary, the embryo was joyfully agi- 
tated.”” Noah Webster's Bible, issued 
the same year, was sounder and a 
number of its readings have been 
retained by modern scholars. 

But the real history of modern 
biblical translation begins with the 
Revised New Testament of 1881, fol- 
lowed by the American Standard 
Version in 1901. In nearly six thou- 
sand readings, the Greek text under- 
lying these revisons differs from that 
available to the Jacobean divines. 
Roughly a quarter of these differ- 
ences imply a change of meaning. 
After the turn of the century, three 
further translations require mention: 
James Moffatt’s (1915), Msgr. Ronald 
Knox’s Bible (1945), and the Revised 
Standard Version of 1946. But the 
last had scarcely been issued when 
the discovery of the Dead Sea scrolls 
gave dramatic proof that new tex- 
tual problems and opportunities will 
continue to face the biblical scholar. 


i lew LATEST RESPONSE. to these prob- 
lems now lies before us. It is the 
New Testament of the New English 
Bible (NEB). It is the work of an 
eminent body of English and Scot- 
tish ecclesiastics and scholars who 
have met in common labor since 
January, 1948. Undertaken in a 
Protestant but nonsectarian vein and 
published under the joint imprint 
of the Oxford and Cambridge Uni- 
versity Presses, the NEB sets out to 
provide “a faithful rendering of the 
best available Greek text into the 
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current speech of our own time, and 
a rendering which should harvest the 
gains of recent biblical scholarship.” 
This is not “another revision of the 
Authorized Version but a genuinely 
new translation” using the idioms 
of contemporary English. In contrast 
to the revisers of 1881, the present 
translators, like their Jacobean fore- 
bears, make no effort to render the 
same Greek word everywhere in the 
same way. Their constant aim is flu- 
ency, clarity, and accuracy of inter- 
pretation. How far has it been 
achieved? 

There is only one way of finding 
out: one must set certain passages 
of the NEB beside previous transla- 
tions, particularly the AV, and com- 
pare. It is a pedestrian method, but 
there is no other. I shall look first 
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at three passages illustrative for their 
familiar power of poetic beauty, then 
at two in which there are difficulties 
of comprehension. 

Here is the King James version ol 
Matthew 26:38-41: 

“Then saith he unto them, My 
soul is exceeding sorrowful, even 
unto death: tarry ye here, and watch 
with me. 

“And he went a little further, and 
fell on his face, and prayed, saying, 
O my Father, if it be possible, let this 
cup pass from me: nevertheless not 
as I will, but as thou wilt. 

“And he cometh unto the disci- 
ples, and findeth them asleep, and 
saith unto Peter, What, could ye not 
watch with me one hour? 

“Watch and pray, that ye enter 
not into temptation: the spirit in- 
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PARLEZ-VOUS AND 
WESTPORT, TOO! 





The question today is: Why did the man 
from Berlitz commute nightly to Westport, 
Conn., when he lived in Newark. N. J.? 
At first glance it would seem that he was 
taking the long way home. but once you 
know the facts. there’s a very simple ex- 
planation. It involves his traveling com- 
panion, the gentleman in the black derby, 


Counsellor **X.” 


It seems that the Counsellor (legal ethics 
prevent using his real name) is an expert 
in a highly specialized law field. An impor- 
tant client insisted that he handle a diffi- 
cult case in France. His own experience 
and the advice of his colleagues convinced 
him that speaking to a judge and jury 
through an interpreter would weaken his 
case. (The embarassed barrister couldn’t 
tell a tort from a demurrer in French.) But 
where and how was he going to find the 


time to learn a new language? Berlitz sug- 
gested a solution and it went like this: 
Every night. for the 42 months until the 
trial, a Berlitz instructor would ride home 
with him—and the lawyer would learn to 
speak French while they commuted on 
the 5:25. 

The rest is history. 41% months later our 
legal friend flew to France. perfectly able 
to communicate with judge. jury, wit- 
nesses and even the concierge in his 
Bordeaux hotel. He conducted the entire 
case in French, both inside and outside 
the courtroom. and won his client enough 
francs to pave the Champs Elysées. 


The foregoing (believe it or not) is an 
actual language problem that Berlitz 
solved. We hope it emphasizes the fact 
that whatever your language needs are, 
Berlitz can help you. Private Berlitz in- 
struction makes it possible for you to 
arrange a schedule to suit your conven- 
ience. You can use lunchtime, pre-business 
hours, after business hours and even 
traveling-to-or-from-business time. You 
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can plan business trips or take time out for 
vacations and Berlitz will accommodate 
you. In our schools, in homes, in offices, 
in the Venezuelan jungles, in the oil fields 
of Indonesia, Berlitz instructors have 
taught 10!2 million people to speak over 
50 different languages. There are 211 
Berlitz Schools in leading cities across the 
country and around the world. The local 
Berlitz Director can tailor a program of 
Berlitz instruction to your specific needs. 
(Whether vou ride the 6:09 to Khartoum 

. . the 4:51 to Stoke Poges . . 
5:25 to Westport—he'll do his best for 


you. And, he knows how to read the local 


. or the 


timetable—even if it’s written in English!) 
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are youa 


unitarian 
without 
knowing it? 


Do you believe that religious truth cannot be 
contrary to truth from any other source? 


Do you believe man is capable of self- 
improvement and is not condemned by 
“original sin?” 


Do you believe that striving to live a whole- 
some life is more important than accepting 


= } religious creeds? 


Do you believe in the practi- 
cal application of universal 
brotherhood? 


Then you are professing 
Unitarian beliefs. 


Send for 32-page illustrated 
booklet, ‘Introducing Unitari- 
anism.”’ 
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deed is willing, but the flesh is 
weak.” 

Knox alters to conform more close- 
ly with the Vulgate and to stress the 
Catholic values. The cup becomes a 
chalice, and the grammar of Christ 
—“only as thy will is, not as mine 
is”—is severely Latin (non sicut ego 
volo, sed sicut tu). 

Now here is the NEB: 

“*My heart is ready to break with 
grief. Stop here, and stay awake with 
me.’ He went on a little, fell on his 
face in prayer, and said, ‘My Father, 
if it is possible, let this cup pass me 
by. Yet not as I will, but as thou 
wilt.’ He came to the disciples and 
found them asleep; and he said to 
Peter, ‘What! Could none of you stay 
awake with me one hour? Stay 
awake, and pray that you may be 
spared the test. The spirit is willing, 
but the flesh is weak.’ ” 

In this instance, the King James 
carries the day. The soul sorrowful 
“even unto death” is much superior 
to the modern version both in weight 
and meaning. Stop and pass me by 
are flat colloquialisms. Stay awake is 
somewhat closer to the original text, 
but watch has the more intense con- 
notation of vigilance in the hour of 
supreme danger. And surely tempta- 
tion is a finer rendering than test 
(the Greek, peirasmos, allows either 
translation). 


hy US CONSIDER next Luke 21:25-28; 
first in the Authorized Version: 
“And there shall be signs in the 
sun, and in the moon, and in the 
stars; and upon the earth distress 
of nations, with perplexity; the sea 
and the waves roaring; 

“Men’s hearts failing them for 
fear, and for looking after those 
things which are coming on the 
earth: for the powers of heaven shall 
be shaken. 

“And then shall they see the Son 
of man coming in a cloud with power 
and great glory. 

“And when these things begin to 
come to pass, then look up, and lift 
up your heads; for your redemption 
draweth nigh.” 

Knox differs perceptibly: “men’s 
hearts will be dried up with fear. . . 
the very powers of heaven will rock 
... lift up your heads; it means that 
the time draws near for your deliver- 
ance.” 

And now the NEB: 
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“Portents will appear in sun, 
moon, and stars. On earth nations 
will stand helpless, not knowing 
which way to turn from the roar 
and surge of the sea; men will faint 
with terror at the thought of all that 
is coming upon the world; for the 
celestial powers will be shaken. And 
then they will see the Son of Man 
coming on a cloud with great power 
and glory. When all this begins to 
happen, stand upright and hold your 
heads high, because your liberation 
is near.” 

Here the new version has distinct 
advantages. Like Knox, it makes 
Christ’s prophecy assured rather 
than conditional (will instead of 
shall), and it has an appropriate 
swift pace, as if expectation were 
bringing the event to the very hori- 
zon. “Faint with terror,” on the 
other hand, is mildly Victorian, and 
I think Knox’s “the very powers of 
heaven will rock” (virtutes caelorum 
movebuntur) the most graphic of the 
three. But the neat problem lies in 
the last phrase. Three translations 
are proposed: redemption, deliver- 
ance, liberation. Which shall it be? 
The Greek (apolutroo) can signify 
any or each. The Vulgate chooses 
redemptio. Does Jesus mean deliver- 
ance from Roman power, spiritual 
redemption, or both? I am not schol- 
ar or theologian enough to judge; 
but deliverance seems to me best, as 
it allows more aptly than liberation 
for either a secular or transcendental 
emphasis. 


neem is a text notorious for 
its demands on imaginative trans- 
lation. Here is how the Jacobeans 
read Revelation 6:12-13: 

“. . and, lo, there was a great 
earthquake; and the sun became 
black as sackcloth of hair, and the 
moon became as blood; 

“And the stars of heaven fell unto 
the earth, even as a fig tree casteth 
her untimely figs, when she is shaken 
of a mighty wind.” 

Moffatt simplifies to a plain sack- 
cloth and the stars drop like unripe 
figs when the tree is shaken by a 
gale. But he makes the red moon 
full (following the Vulgate). The 
NEB contracts yet further: 

“And there was a violent earth- 
quake; the sun turned black as a 
funeral pall and the moon all red 
as blood; the stars in the sky fell 
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to the earth, like figs shaken down 
by a gale.” 

I can see that this is a clearer 
version; but it loses the marvelously 
precise vision of the original. The 
Apocalypse was seen through the 
eyes of a man familiar with desert 
sandstorms, with sackcloth woven 
thickly of hair, and familiar also 
with the loss of unripened figs when 
the desert wind strikes. The essential 
quality of Revelation is its down-to- 
earth approach to the transcendent. 
In this passage, the NEB seems to 


| miss the flavor. 


Let me conclude by looking at two 
examples which offer some crux of 
meaning. In I Corinthians 7:39, Paul 


| declares that a widow is “at liberty 


to be married to whom she _ will: 
only in the Lord” (AV). Just what 


does that mean? Knox is no help: 


“so long as she marries in the Lord.” 
Moffatt proceeds boldly: “only, it 
must be a Christian.” His support, 
presumably, is II Corinthians 6:14: 
‘Be ye not unequally yoked together 
with unbelievers.”” The NEB reads: 
“provided the marriage is within 
the Lord’s fellowship.” This seems 
to me most ingenious: it communi- 
cates the spirit of the injunction 
without betraying the letter. 

Finally, let us look at the close 
of Philippians 3 in the King James: 

“For our conversation is in heaven; 
from whence also we look for the 
Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ; 

“Who shall change our vile body, 
that it may be fashioned like unto 
his glorious body, according to the 
working whereby he is able even to 
subdue all things unto himself.” 

The archaic language (conversa- 
tion) and the gnarled syntax make 
for heavy going. Knox simplifies to 


“our true home in heaven” and 
renders configuratum corpori cla- 


ritatis as “the image of his glorified 
body.” Now the NEB: 

“We, by contrast, are citizens of 
heaven, and from heaven we expect 
our deliverer to come, the Lord 
Jesus Christ. He will transfigure the 
body belonging to our humble state, 
and give it a form like that of his 
own resplendent body, by the very 
power which enables him to make 
all things subject to himself.” 

This is, perhaps, a little too brisk, 
and one regrets the loss of vile body. 
But transfigure is beautifully to the 
point and the crux of politeuma is 
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resolved: it does imply citizenship. 
Neither Knox’s home nor Moffatt’s 
quaint colony of heaven is as close. 


gee A TENTATIVE JUDGMENT, I would 
say that the New Testament of 
the New English Bible is generally 
preferable to Moffatt, many of whose 
readings are idiosyncratic. It lacks 
much of the stylistic felicity of Knox, 
but is, of course, far more reliable, 
since it can go beyond the often 
dubious sanction of the Vulgate. So 
far as study of the Greek text and of 
its linguistic nuances is concerned, 
the NEB is now the most authorita- 
tive version available. Moreover, its 
fluency, colloquialism, and willing- 
ness to enlarge by paraphrase make 
for a most lucid narrative. This, as 
the Preface states, is truly a transla- 
tion for those not previously familiar 
with the Bible. 

At the same time, it is doubtful 
whether the NEB will win for itself 
anything of the place still held com- 
mandingly by the AV. Being founded 
wholly on current speech, the NEB 
is often flat. It uses too many words 
that have present meaning but will 
not, I think, acquire future reso- 
nance. Often their shallow mo- 
dernity jars: “liberal-minded,” “my 
friends” (for brethren), “loophole,” 
“frustration” (in the current psycho- 
logical sense), “environment” (with 
a psycho-sociological nuance), “pack 
our baggage,” “affairs” (for deeds or 
acts). It happens that English, as 
now spoken in England, is in a 
rather flat and diminished state. 
There is much propriety but little 
savor. Yet the translators of the NEB 
have been unwilling to draw on the 
richness and zest of American Eng- 
lish, where they would often have 
found modern but spirited equiva- 
lents of Jacobean usage. The result 
is that the style of the NEB suffers 
from an irritating mixture of coy- 
ness and colloquialism. 

But taken as a whole, this new 
translation is a fine achievement. I 
can think of none better to keep 
next to one’s King James to check 
the sense of the Greek or resolve 
obscurities created by the archaic 
speech and convoluted syntax of the 
Jacobean divines. The NEB is a 
lucid, erudite page boy, carrying the 
train of its majestic ancestor and, by 
an occasional discreet tug, showing 
the right road. 
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Just Looking 
MARYA MANNES 


a GH television this season has 
been pretty much more of the 
same, one development, it seems to 
me, is worthy of note. Public affairs 
have become respectable to the ad- 
vertisers, and it is possible now to 
see a good news program, a documen- 
tary, or a live report of a current 
event of importance at times that 
used to be barred to them: weekday 
nights. Between the prime viewing 
hours of nine and eleven, CBS has 
moved in with its “Reports,” NBC 
with its “White Papers,” and even 
ABC-—the most delinquent of all in 
public service—with a new series 
sponsored by Bell & Howell called 
“Close-Ups.” This last series is sig- 
nificant for several reasons. For one 
thing, it is “packaged” outside the 
network by Time Inc.—the basis, it 
would seem, for the resignation of 
ABC’s former news director, John 
Daly; for another, it is produced by 
a young man named Robert Drew 
who believes that a story can be told 
by pictures rather than words; and 
finally, it is excellent television. The 
first of the series, “Cuba Si, Yanqui 
No” was one of the most acute and 
dramatic documentaries I have seen: 
powerful without any sacrifice of ob- 
jectivity. And although the second 
of the series, “X-Pilot,” suffered at 
times from a confused sound track, 
Drew managed to sustain an almost 
exhausting tension in his study of a 
supersonic test pilot ripping the skies 
apart. 

The belated attempts of ABC 
to change from sensationmonger—it 
has attained dizzy financial heights 
by giving unremitting dosages of 
crime and brutality thinly disguised 
as “adventure”—to Boy Scout have 
included the moving Sunday-night 
series on Winston Churchill and 
the hiring of James C. Hagerty as 
chief of News and Public Affairs. 
The statements he has made so far 
indicate not only high intentions but 
swift action to bring ABC in direct 
competition with the established 
news giants of NBC and CBS. This 
is a tough assignment, and the true 
test will be not only to achieve the 
required excellence in his news op- 
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erations but to get them shown in 
the prime viewing time now pre- 
empted by blood and bullets or Law- 
rence Welk. 

I found some remarks made by 
Mr. Hagerty in a recent speech to 
the aluminum industry particularly 
hopeful: 

“Frankly, I want to get away as 
much as possible from the studio 
bound voices and develop a staff of 
reporters who will cover the news as 
it happens and then relay it to you. 
Let me take Washington, D.C., as an 
example. 

“You may not believe this—but it 
is true. There are some radio and 
television voices in our capital city 
who, to my personal knowledge be- 
cause I had to accredit the newsmen, 
never attended a Presidential news 
conference in the eight years I was 
at the White House—to say nothing 
of the twice daily conferences I was 
holding to report on important de- 
the President. There are 
also individuals who have never been 
to Capitol Hill to cover the Congress 

or to the State Department—or any 
other departments and agencies of 
the government. Yet every day, these 
report on the news from 
Washington and give the impression 
that they have personal knowledge 
of these events . . . it’s not entirely 
their fault—rather it’s the fault of 
the system of news coverage that ra- 
dio and television have built up. For, 
as I am beginning to understand it, 
these ‘commentators’ have to prepare 
their shows for air time and can’t get 
out around the town. So they all too 
often take the AP and UP wires— 
maybe have them  rewritten—but 
there is little initiative in digging up 
stories—in working to develop others. 
I think this situation can—and must 
-be changed.” 


cisions of 


Voices 


M* HAGerty is not alone in put- 

ting caliber of reporting above 
contour of face, but he may discover 
that for better or worse the person- 
ality of the reporter assumes a far 
greater importance on_ television 
than it does on the printed page and 
that you rarely get the good legman 
and the aspect of authority in the 
same person. 

This, in effect, is one of the factors 
in the titanic struggle for news su- 
premacy between NBC and CBS. For 
years, CBS was the champion, and 
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only in the last five years—specifically, 
since the 1956 conventions—has the 
news program of Chet Huntley and 
David Brinkley challenged its title, 
not only by piling up higher ratings 
than its CBS equivalent but drawing 
more favorable critical comment. 
Now, man for man and operation for 
operation, there is practically noth- 
ing to choose between the news 
coverage of both networks. It would 
be hard to find anywhere a more 
brilliant team of reporters than Co- 
lumbia’s Howard K. Smith, David 
Schoenbrun, Eric Sevareid, Daniel 
Schorr, and Marvin Kalb, not to 
mention their several television col- 
laborators and the first-rate group 
of radio journalists who supplement 
them. 

But suddenly the talk is all 
Huntley and Brinkley and the switch 
is turned from Channel 2 to Chan- 
nel 4 more often than not. Why? 
The NBC news operation is in- 
deed first-class, but aside from that, 
these two commentators have a way 
of presenting the news that seems 
to fill a real public need. Without 
any sacrifice of gravity or intensity 
where either is needed, their ap- 
proach to matters of moment has 
an ironic detachment which is both 
relaxing and humorous. Again, the 
CBS men are eminently capable of 
wit and irony, and often exercise it. 
But they have not, singly or together, 
made it a consistent element of their 
news approach, nor do they project 
—for they are as they are—that special 
and unpredictable combination of 
face, voice, and attitude which hap- 
pens, at a particular time, to capture 
public imagination. 


— OF THIS, the news depart- 
ment of CBS has undergone a 
painful convulsion. Charges have 
flown, heads have rolled, and the 
corridors ring with Why? Why? 
Why? 

The anguish, I think, is excessive. 
CBS news is still in many respects 
unchallengeable for coverage, integ- 
rity, reliability, and immediacy. If 
there is an apparent weakness, it lies, 
I think, rather in format than in 
personnel. Perhaps all the excellent 
CBS reporters need is a chance to be 
themselves and get the most out of 
their subjects. Let up hope, for our 
sakes as well as theirs, that they get 
that chance. 


RECORD NOTES 


oop Fray Biues. The Modest Jazz 

Trio. (Pacific Jazz PJ-10, $4.98.) 
None of the three soft swingers here 
are startling jazz virtuosi. Further, 
they are neither earnest avant-gard- 
ists nor “soul brothers” (communi- 
cants of the currently fashionable 
sect that combines aggressive modern 
jazz with echoes of Negro gospel 
music). They simply enjoy relaxed, 
melodic, collective improvisation. Pi- 
anist Red Mitchell is better known 
as a bassist, and the album would 
have been even more substantial if 
he had taken over from Red Kelley. 
The most impressive of the modest 
three, however, is Jini Hall, a guitar- 
ist who plays with warmth, wit, and 
flowing imagination. 

Hall is one of the “underground” 
in contemporary jazz, belonging to 
no particular school and having no 
lense theory of jazz in relation to the 
cosmos. Altoist Paul Desmond, an- 
other member of the “underground,” 
recently told a London interviewer: 
“I’m after clarity, a certain amount 
of humor and not too obvious com- 
munication of emotion. A sound of 
emotionalism is easy to produce. It’s 
too easy. The problem is how to do 
it honestly.” The Modest Jazz Trio 
—particularly Mr. Hall—has  suc- 
ceeded in being clear, honest, and 
refreshingly unself-conscious. 


j= OF THE Forties, VoLUME One. (Folk- 
ways FJ2841, $5.95.) 
In 1946, when these celebrations of 
Dixieland and traditional blues were 
recorded at a Town Hall concert in 
New York, the hungry prophets of 
the movement known as modern 
jazz, led by Charlie Parker and Dizzy 
Gillespie, were just beginning to 
find an audience. Fifteen years later, 
there is hardly any public left in this 
country for the older jazz; the com- 
petition in record sales and night- 
club bookings is between various 
forms of “modernism.” Meanwhile, 
Dixieland has lost a great deal of vi- 
tality as well as popularity. As Sidney 
Bechet observed in his autobiogra- 
phy, Treat It Gentle (Hill and 
Wang), jazz has “a kind of need 
to be moving. You just can’t set 
it down and hold it. Those Dixieland 
musicianers, they tried to do that 
. .. Even when they didn’t arrange 
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it to death, they didn’t have any 
place to send it; that’s why they lost 
it. You just can’t keep the music 
unless you move with it.” 

Yet in the mid-1940’s, there were 
still some surprises and joyful spon- 
taneity in Dixieland and other forms 
of jazz that had been shaped in the 
first two decades of the century. At 
this concert, for example, trombonist 
Miff Mole, whose nights of glory 
were in the 1920's, played several 
mellow but vigorous reminders that 
neither he nor his horn was ready 
for the winding sheet. There were 
the tough, sinewy cornet of 
\Muggsy and the twisted, 
sometimes agonizedly lyrical clarinet 
of Pee Wee Russell, a musician who 
has kept “moving” and is today the 
most original clarinetist in jazz, al- 
though he gets less and less work. 

Together with the Dixielanders 
that day at Town Hall were Sidney 
Bechet and Baby Dodds. Dodds, New 
Orleans-trained like Bechet, had been 
the first major jazz drummer. His 
solos here crackle with excitement, 
humor, and snapping polyrhythms. 
Chere are proud passages as well by 
pianist James P. Johnson, the men- 
tor of Fats Waller and one of the last 
of the gracefully melodic Harlem 
“ticklers.” Bechet, Johnson, and 
Dodds are dead, and most of the 
others are in decline. The album, 
for all its middle to low fidelity of 
sound and occasional raggedness of 
execution, is valuable both for the 
high temperature of the music and 
as a documentation of one of the last 
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stubborn stands of these _ pre- 
modernists. 
JOHNSON AND THE Four’ Brass 


B' DD 


Giants. (Riverside monaural, RLP 343, 
$4.98; stereophonic, RLP 9343, $5.98.) 


Until recently, the catalytic influ- 
ence of tenor saxophonist and ar- 
ranger Budd Johnson on the history 
of modern jazz has gone largely un- 
noticed. A professional jazzman since 
the early 1920's, Johnson brought 
several of the leading young modern- 
sts into the big bands of Earl Hines 
and Billy Eckstine in the 1940's, or- 
ganized the first modern-jazz record 
session early in 1944, and was other- 
vise a considerable help to the move- 
ment. Johnson's own playing is based 
on swing-era practices, although he 
has absorbed some of the harmonic 
language of the later jazz. 


March 16, 1961 


In this program, Johnson has 
finally been recorded in a context 
that particularly suits his robustly 
swinging, big-toned style. He is 
backed by a rhythm section and four 
sturdy trumpeters. In ensemble be- 
hind Johnson, they form a punching, 
exclamatory section with a 
power vividness almost 
existent in present-day big bands. 
Each trumpeter, moreover, has am- 
ple solo space: it is absorbing to 
contrast the darting pungency of 
Clark Terry, the laconic, stabbing 
approach of Harry Edison, the racy 
ease of Ray Nance of the Duke El- 
lington band, and the restless in- 
tensity of Nat Adderley. Adderley is 
the only one of the four under forty, 
and his performance is the least 
distinctive. 


brass 


and non- 


Johnson’s arrangements are un- 
complicated, loosely functional 
frameworks for the solos, and the 


album as a whole is a. satisfying 
evocation of basic “mainstream” jazz 
with Like 
the Modest Jazz Trio and the Town 
Hall the here 
provide a full-bodied illustration of 
the spontaneous pleasures in conver- 
sational improvising that have been 
at the base of nearly all durable jazz 
so lar. 


some modern overtones. 


survivors, musicians 


paw AND Battaps. Lonnie Johnson. 
(Prestige/Bluesville 1011, $4.98.) 
New Orleans-born Lonnie Johnson 
was one of the most popular blues 
singers on records in the 1920's and 
early 1930's. In recent years, he had 
been working as a janitor in Phila- 
delphia until his “rediscovery” by 
Chris Albertson, then a dise jockey 
in that city. Johnson has a uniquely 
lyrical, intimate singing style. His 
phrasing is uncommonly relaxed and 
he has a dramatic but subtle sense 
of dynamics. In this collection, he 
ranges from an exceptionally tendei 
“Memories of You” to a powerfully 
understated “Backwater Blues.” A 
couple of the songs are sentimental, 
but the general tone of the album 
is that of a long-wandering blues 
storyteller whose sweet surface guile- 
lessness does not entirely conceal a 
hard core of abrasive experience in 
the “dues” all postgraduate blues en- 
tertainers must pay. Johnson plays 
his guitar with a glowing tone and 
with the same undulating plasticity 
of his singing. —Nat HENTOFF 
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oe A poignant, funny and tra- 
gic novel of modern Africa. “A 
good book, I read it at a sitting.” 
—STUART CLOETE. $3.95 


Honey for 
Tomorrow 


A novel by 


ROBERT LAIT 





* The secret evils hidden in 


the hearts of “nice” peopl 
suddenly and merc ile ssly CX- 
posed by the search for a rapist- 
murderer in a small New Eng- 
land town. $4.95 


The Mill 


A novel by 


BRADLEY ROBINSON 





ote “A taut psychological study 
disturbing, enthralling.”— 
JOSEPH KESSEL. The story of a 
voung Russian renegade and his 
idored wife struggling for inde- 
pe ndence from their country and 
their past. $3.75 


he hussian 


A novel by 


STEPHAN STROGOFF 





= “A marvelously rare and 
lovely book.” — BOSTON GLOBI 
Captures, with great wit and 
charm, all the special beauty and 
excitement of Japanese life. Il- 
lustrated with prints, woodcuts 
and drawings. $6.50 


Japanese tin 


By OLIVER STATLER 





Now at your bookstore. RANDOM HOUSE 














This is 


Frank 
O’Connor'’s 


beautiful account 


of the early years 


of his life 


from his birth in 1903 in Cork 
to the time of his release from 
imprisonment as a revolution- 
ary, at the age of twenty. 


If the word “unforgettable” 
still means anything, then the 
portrait of his mother, Minnie 
O'Donovan, is unforgettable. 
But what this portrait contrib- 
utes to, what the book is really 
about is the recurrent miracle 
thar keeps happening all over 
the earth and will have to keep 
happening if the human race is 
to advance. 


It’s the story of the shy child 
of poor parents who somehow 
becomes aware that there is 
something beyond his life and 
the lives around him, something 
grander, and with resolve and 
labor, makes his way toward it. 


Designed by Warren CHAPPELL 


$4.50 at better 
bookstores everywhere 


ALFRED: A- KNOPF 
Publisher 





The Survival 
Of Richard Wright 


JAMES BALDWIN 


| agen MEN, by Richard Wright. World. 
$395. 

Unless a writer is extremely old 
when he dies, in which case he has 
probably become a neglected insti- 
tution, his death must always seem 
untimely. This is because a real writ- 
er is always shifting and changing 
and searching. The world has many 
labels for him, of which the most 
treacherous is the label of Success. 
But the man behind the label knows 
defeat far more intimately than he 
knows triumph. He can never be ab- 
solutely certain that he has achieved 
his intention. 

This tension and authority—the 
authority of the frequently defeated 
—are in the writer’s work, and cause 
one to feel that, at the moment of 
his death, he was approaching his 
greatest achievements. I should think 
that guilt plays some part in this re- 
action, as well as a certain unadmit- 
ted relief. Guilt, because of our fail- 
ure in a relationship, because it is 
extremely difficult to deal with writ- 
ers as people. Writers are said to be 
extremely egotistical and demand- 
ing, and they are indeed, but that 
does not distinguish them from any- 
one else. What distinguishes them is 
what James once described as a kind 
of “holy stupidity.” The writer's 
greed is appalling. He wants, or 
seems to want, everything and prac- 
tically everybody; in another sense, 
and at the same time, he needs no 
one at all; and families, friends, and 
lovers find this extremely hard to 
take. While he is alive, his work is 
fatally entangled with his personal 
fortunes and misfortunes, his _per- 
sonality, and the social facts and 
attitudes of his time. The unadmit- 
ted relief, then, of which I spoke has 
to do with a certain drop in the in- 
tensity of our bewilderment, for 
the baffling creator no longer stands 
between us and his works. 

He does not, but many other 
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things do, above all our own pre- 
occupations. In the case of Richard 
Wright, dead in Paris at fifty-two, 
the fact that he worked during a 
bewildering and demoralizing era in 
western history makes a proper as- 
sessment of his work more difficult. 
In Eight Men, thé earliest story, 
“The Man Who Saw the Flood,” 
takes place in the Deep South and 
was first published in 1937. One of 
the four previously unpublished 
stories in the book, “Man, God Ain't 
Like That... ,” begins in Africa, 
achieves its hideous resolution in 
Paris, and brings us, with an ironical 
and fitting grimness, to the threshold 
of the 1960's. It is because of this 
story, which is remarkable, and 
“Man of All Work,” which is a 
masterpiece, that I cannot avoid feel- 
ing that Wright was acquiring a new 
tone, and a less uncertain aesthetic 
distance, and a new depth. 


ov AFTER we learned of 
\/ Wright’s death, a Negro woman 
who was rereading Native Son told 
me that it meant more to her now 
than it had when she had first read 
it. This, she said, was because the 
specific social climate which had pro- 
duced it, or with which it was identi- 
fied, seemed archaic now, was fading 
from our memories. Now, there was 
only the book itself to deal with, 
for it could no longer be read, as it 
had been read in 1940, as a militant 
racial manifesto. Today’s racial 
manifestoes were being written very 
differently, and in many different 
languages; what mattered about the 
book now was how accurately or 
deeply the life of Chicago’s South 
Side had been conveyed. 

I think that my friend may prove 
to be right. Certainly, the two oldest 
stories in this book, ““The Man Who 
Was Almost a Man” and “The Man 
Who Saw the Flood,” both Depres- 
sion stories, both occurring in the 
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South, and both, of course, about 
Negroes, do not seem dated. Perhaps 
it is odd, but they did not make me 
think of the 1930's, or even particu- 
larly of Negroes. They made me 
think of human loss and helpless- 
ness. There is a dry, savage, folkloric 
humor in “The Man Who Was AI- 
most a Man.” It tells the story of a 
boy who wants a gun, finally man- 
ages to get one, and, by a hideous 
error, shoots a white man’s mule. He 
then takes to the rails, for he would 
have needed two years to pay for the 
mule. There is nothing funny about 
“The Man Who Saw the Flood,” 
which is as spare and moving an ac- 
count as that delivered by Bessie 
Smith in “Backwater Blues.” 


it IS STRANGE to begin to suspect, 
now, that Richard Wright was 
never, really, the social and polemi- 
cal writer he took himself to be. In 
my own relations with him, I was 
always exasperated by his notions of 
society, politics, and history, for they 
seemed to me utterly fanciful. I nev- 
er believed that he had any real 
sense of how a society is put to- 
gether. It had not occurred to me, 
and perhaps it had not occurred to 


him, that his major interests as well 
as his power lay elsewhere. Or per- 
haps it had occurred to me, for I 
distrusted his association with the 
French intellectuals, Sartre, de Beau- 
voir, and company. I am not being 
vindictive toward them or conde- 
scending toward Richard Wright 
when I say that it seemed to me that 
there was very little they could give 
him which he could use. It has al- 
ways seemed to me that ideas were 
somewhat more real to them than 
people; but anyway, and this is a 
statement made with the very great- 
est love and respect, I always sensed 
in Richard Wright a Mississippi 
pickaninny, mischievous, cunning, 
and tough. This always seemed to 
be at the bottom of everything he 
said and did, like some fantastic 
jewel buried in high grass. And it 
was painful so feel that the people 
of his adopted country were no more 
capable of seeing this jewel than 
were the people of his native land, 
and were in their own way as intimi- 
dated by it. 

Even more painful was the sus- 
picion that Wright did not want to 
know this. The meaning of Europe 
for an American Negro was one of 


the things about which Richard 
Wright and I disagreed most vehe- 
mently. He was fond of referring to 
Paris as the “city of refuge’”—which 
it certainly was, God knows, for the 
likes of us. But it was not a city of 
refuge for the French, still less for 
anyone belonging to France; and it 
would not have been a city of refuge 
for us if we had not been armed 
with American passports. It did not 
seem worthwhile to me to have fled 
the native fantasy only to embrace 
a foreign one. (Someone, some day, 
should do a study in depth of the role 
of the American Negro in the mind 
and life of Europe, and of the 
extraordinary perils, different from 
those of America but not less grave, 
which the American Negro encoun- 
ters in the Old World.) 


B' r Now that the storm of Wright's 
life is over, and politics is ended 
forever for him, along with the 
Negro problem and the fearful co- 
nundrum of Africa, it seems to have 
been the tough and intuitive, the 
genuine Richard Wright, who was 
being recorded all along. It now be- 
gins to seem, for example, that 
Wright’s unrelentingly bleak land- 
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scape was not merely that of the 
Deep South, or of Chicago, but that 
of the world, of the human heart. 
The landscape does not change in 
any of these stories. Even the most 
good-natured performance this book 
contains, good-natured by compari- 
son only, “Big Black Good Man,” 
takes place in Copenhagen in the 
winter, and in the vastly more chill- 
ing confines of a Danish hotelkeeper’s 
fears. 

In “Man of All Work,” a tight, 
raging, diamond-hard exercise in 
irony, a Negro male who cannot find 
a job dresses himself up in his wife’s 
clothes and and hires himself out as 
a cook. (“Who,” he demands of his 
horrified, bed-ridden wife, “looks 
that close at us colored people any- 
how?”) He gets the job, and Wright 
uses this incredible situation to re- 
veal, with beautiful spite and accu- 
racy, the private lives of the master 
race. The story is told entirely in 
dialogue, which perfectly accom- 
plishes what it sets out to do, racing 
along like a locomotive and suggest- 
ing far more than it states. 

The story, without seeming to, 
goes very deeply into the demorali- 
zation of the Negro male and the 
resulting fragmentization of the Ne- 
gro family which occurs when the 
female is forced to play the male role 
of breadwinner. It is also a mali- 
ciously funny indictment of the 
sexual terror and hostility of Ameri- 
can whites: and the horror of the 
story is increased by its humor. 

“Man, God Ain’t Like That...” 
is a fable of an African’s discovery of 
God. It is a far more horrible story 
than “Man of All Work,” but it too 
manages its effects by a kind of 
Grand Guignol humor, and it too is 
an unsparing indictment of the fri- 
volity, egotism, and wrongheaded- 
ness of white people—in this case, an 
American artist and his mistress. It 
too is told entirely in dialogue and re- 
counts how the American artist trav- 
eling through Africa picks up an 
African servant, uses him as a model, 
and, to shock and titillate his jaded 
European friends, takes the African 
back to Paris with him. 

Whether or not Wright’s vision of 
the African sensibility will be recog- 
nized by Africans I do not know. 
But certainly he has managed a 
frightening and truthful comment 
on the inexorably mysterious and 
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dangerous relationships between 
ways of life, which are also ways of 
thought. This story and “Man of 
All Work” left me wondering how 
much richer our extremely poor 
theater might now be if Wright had 
chosen to work in it. 

But “The Man Who Killed a 
Shadow” is something else again; it 
is Wright at the mercy of his subject. 
His great forte, it now seems to me, 
was an ability to convey inward 
states by means of externals: “The 
Man Who Lived Underground,” for 
example, conveys the spiritual hor- 
ror of a man and a city by a relent- 
less accumulation of details, and by 
a series of brief, sharply cut-off tab- 
leaux, seen through, chinks and 
cracks and keyholes. The specifically 
sexual horror faced by a Negro can- 
not be dealt with in this way. “The 
Man Who Killed a Shadow” is a 
story of violence and murder, and nei- 
ther the murderer nor his victim ever 
comes alive. The entire story seems 
to be occurring, somehow, beneath 
cotton. There are many reasons for 
this. In most of the novels written 
by Negroes until today (with the 
exception of Chester Himes’s Jf He 
Hollers Let Him Go), there is a great 
space where sex ought to be; and 
what usually fills this space is vio- 
lence. 


i ems VIOLENCE, as in so much of 
Wright's work, is gratuitous and 
compulsive. It is one of the severest 
criticisms that can be leveled against 
his work. The violence is gratuitous 
and compulsive because the root of 
the violence is never examined. The 
root is rage. It is the rage, almost 
literally the howl, of a man who is 
being castrated. I do not think that 
I am the first person to notice this, 
but there is probably no greater (or 
more misleading) body of sexual 
myths in the world today than those 
which have proliferated around the 
figure of the American Negro. This 
means that he is penalized for the 
guilty imagination of the white peo- 
ple who invest him with their hates 
and longings, and is the principal 
target of their sexual paranoia. 
Thus, when in Wright’s pages a 
Negro male is found hacking a white 
woman to death, the very gusto with 
which this is done, and the great at- 
tention paid to the details of physi- 
cal destruction, reveal a terrible at- 
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tempt to break out of the cage in 
which the American imagination has 
imprisoned him for so long. 

In the meantime, the man I fought 
so hard and who meant so much to 
me is gone. First America, then 
Europe, then Africa failed him. He 
lived long enough to find all of the 
terms on which he had been born 
become obsolete; presently, all of his 
attitudes seemed to be historical. But 
as his life ended, he seems to me to 
have been approaching a new begin- 
ning. He had survived, as it were, 
his own obsolescence, and his imagi- 
nation was beginning to grapple 
with that darkest of all dark stran- 
gers for him, the African. The depth 
thus touched in him brought him 
a new power and a new tone. He 
had survived exile on three conti- 
nents and lived long enough to be- 
gin to tell the tale. 
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lover, as literary aspirant, as a man 
of hope, was wry, bawdy, dreamy, 
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himself in the sequel, Scenes from 
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luck; but it was springtime. He 
might suffer misfortune on his own 
account and on Myrtle’s (he suffered 
because she suffered because he 
could not bring himself to marry 
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her), but his spirits rose with the 
sap. Nothing, in fact, could keep a 
good man down. 

This book was the forerunner of 
Kingsley Amis’s Lucky Jim, and of 
all its many derivatives. A neater 
literary ancestry could scarcely be 
found, and Mr. Amis has made his 
own acknowledgments. But both Mr. 
Cooper and Mr. Amis are links in a 
literary chain that goes much further 
back, and it is a curious one. In the 
1920's, the Anglo-Russian writer 
William Gerhardi was attracting 
wide attention. Gerhardi’s work 
stemmed from Chekhov's, but his 
style was his own. It was an ironic, 
almost painfully self-revealing style, 
a style marked by extreme subtlety 
of phrase, close-knit texture, and 
kind of affection of vanity and sell- 
love. The kind of stories Gerhardi 
told were Chekhov's kind, stories of 
spiritual illusion and the dying fall 
of life, love, and hope. For a while, 
Gerhardi became one of the most 
chic literary figures in London: a 
pity, because nothing goes more 
quickly out of fashion than the chic, 
and when Gerhardi started to write 
less, and became less of a_ public 
figure, a considerable talent fell into 
disregard. His Futility and The 
Polyglots are works of rare quality. 
| Rigen read Gerhardi with pas- 

sion; through the influence of 
Gerhardi he felt the influence of 
Chekhov; but in his hands _ the 
Chekhovian dying fall took an up- 
ward turn, took an earthy turn, took 
a turn toward the clownishly uncon- 
querable. By the time the influence 
reached Mr. Amis and his followers, 
the Chekhovian touch was almost in- 
distinguishable; but it was still there, 
hidden under a new layer of psy- 
chology—this time, the approach of 
a wilder comedy bordering upon 
farce. The delicacy had gone, but 
under the whoopings and howlings 
the moping comedy remained. 

Scenes from Life contains both Mr. 
Cooper’s books in one volume. In 
Scenes from Married Life Joe disen- 
tangles himself from all the gay girls 
and decides to get married. He is a 
civil servant now, a man of responsi- 
bilities, but with his job always in 
jeopardy. Elspeth, he knows from 
the word “go”—or from the moment 
they both fall down on a dance floor 
—is the one for him. What follows is 
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one of the most touching and exact 
descriptions of the trials of a young 
marriage I know. Joe isn’t a hero 
figure; he is a little absurd even to 
himself; yet his spirit is heroic. He 
may have left his springtime behind, 
but he feels, despite all things, that 
it is still high summer. Catastrophes 
slosh about him like custard pies. 
His new book is withdrawn because 
the publishers are afraid of prosecu- 
tion. In the funniest scene in the 
book, he argues with a hearty solici- 
tor about the pros and cons of ob- 
scenity; the solicitor makes the point 
that “F” followed by five asterisks, 
or “B” followed by two, would tend 
to improve matters—a suggestion Joe 
follows later in his. own text. He 
does lose his job, and Elspeth is ex- 
pecting a baby. Somehow the in- 
digent but still hopeful pair come 
through; and Joe is able to write in 
large letters: MARRIED LIFE IS 
WONDERFUL. 


tp or Two English critics, while 
touching their caps to Scenes 
from Provincial Life, have attempted 
to cry down its successor on the 
grounds that Joe has lost something 
of his old spirit. It isn’t the same 
Joe, they say. 

Well, of course it isn’t. If it had 
been the same Joe, it would have 
been a bad and insensitive book. Joe 
has grown older; Joe has responsi- 
bilities; the weather has changed. In 
fact, one of the most remark 
things about Scenes from Life is 
difference in feeling between the 
parts, while the inner spirit rem 
exactly the same. The transitio 
subtle, and in retrospect very mov- 
ing. Scenes from Life can be read on 
two levels: as a pure comedy and as 
a work of considerable psychological 
insight. It is, of course, a “serious” 
novel. It doesn’t miss being so be- 
cause the surface is comic. It pro- 
pounds no moralities, yet it is highly, 
almost hilariously, moral. It doesn’t 
deny life, it accepts it, makes the best 
of it, adjusts to it. 

The great change-over in the lit- 
erary chain that began with Chekhov 
is, in fact, the refusal of Amis and 
his followers to make an adjustment. 
Mr. Cooper doesn’t hold with the 
current view that coming to terms 
with the society one lives in is 
pusillanimous. He thinks it takes 
some spirit. 
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